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;. es TRIUMPHANT MUSIC. I must venture to dissent feom the axiom that | gible, ineffaceable characters thereupon you and strong belief! When children play at ‘ 

¢ i the child is father to the man, I say that he is | may read Faith and strong beliet The child King or Queen, or Castles or School, they be- 

"4 I. not. Can you persist in telling me that this fair- | believes without mental reservation ; he does | lieve that they are in verity, the persons they 

< Ay! give me music! flood the air with sound haired innocent; this little sportive, prattling, | not require to be convinced ; and if even now] enact. We children of a larger growth yawn - 

‘ _ But let it he superb, ee nand loveable child, with dimpled, dumpling hands | and then, some little straggling dawn of argu-| through our parts, requiring a great deal of 

Q 7 ny delights, but lifts it to the sky; that almost fuld themselves spontaneously into | mentative skepticism leads him to doubt faint- prompting ;, and waiting, noi¥ and then, for the. 

é No sighs, no tears, but deep, indignant culm, the attitude of supplication and prayer; | ly, and to ask how bogey can always manage | applause; or, if we be of the audience, applaud = 4 

4 fn Ooms. oF a8 bee, siveneee. sae Oy Bok | wih ahenes lip—‘‘some bee has stung it new- | to live in a cellar among the coals; how the | listlessly, knowing the play to be a deception. 2 

From oe Music, should my strength p ly” —lisping thanksgiving and love; with arms | black dog can be on his shoulder, when he sees Faith and strong belief! How is the child to ‘ 
From some Titanic psalm?— that long to embrace; with eyes beaming con- | no dog there; why little boys should not ask distinguish between the Witch of Endorandthe 
( Some apenas ead og _— slain ae fidence, joy, pity, tenderness :—am I to be told | questions, and why the doctor should have Witch of Edmonton; between Goliah whom 5 
ae ; that this infant is father to.yon hulking, sodden, brought baby with him under his cloak—he 18} David slew, and the Giant whom Jack killed? ? 
If. sallow-faced, blue-gilled, crop-haired, leaden- | easily silenced by the reply that good children | Lot them believe it all in his happy believ- ¢ 
Strike on the noisy dum, and let the fife eyed, livid-lipped, bow-shouldered, shrunken- | always believe what is told them ; and that he ing childhood, I say. Do net think I wish to 5 
Scream like i tortured sout ia pain intense, legged, swollen-handed convict in a hideous | must believe; so he does believe. His faith propagate or encourage error. But the young ? 
a vba: ig + piglet sopra marahamgae grey uniform branded with the broad arrow; | was but shaken foramoment. Belief was writ- | flowret is too tender yet to bear the crude blast > 
wer tear 4 wale again the golden lute, with ribbed worsted hose and fetters at his an- | ten too strongly in his little heart to be eradi- | o¢ uncompromising fact. And battle with er- ; 
That runs along my qaive-ing nerves like fire: kles, sullenly skulking through his drudgery un- | cated by his little logic. Would that when he | pop jn the} child’s mind as you will, feed him $ 
non ares alr ee der the ratan of an overseer and the bayonet of | comes to be a chill of larger growth, forsooth, | with diagrams and clothe him with Euclid’s El- > 
¢ For stieccattas otk strength ehoulé wedded be,— | q marine in Woolwich dockyard? Is,the child no subtle powers of reasoning should prompt | ements before he is breeched, the innate belief ? 
But bring the strengih, the sweetness dwells inme! | hom [love and in whom I hope, father to | him to dissect and anatomise his body of belief, that is in him, even, though draped in imagina- ¢ 
yon wretch with a neck already half dislocated | till nothing but dry bones remain, and it fallin- | tions and harmless fictions will beat your logic 5 
; se with fear, with lips half dead, with heart whol- | to a pit of indifference and skepticism ! aud philosophy hollow. 5 
wee Prods By eos d ao divine ; ly so, who drops oa his miserable pallet in New- That child has a maimed child-mind who does On that blank sheet of paper to which you ¢ 
Not one would taste the cups of Ganymeds,— gate cell, his chin on bis breast, his hands be- | not believe implicitly in all the fairy tales—in compare a child’s. mind, I find yet more words} 
But only drink this more ambrosiai wine ! tween his knees, his legs shambling ; the stony | the existence of ogres, fairies, giants, and written that all may.read, I findtruth. Prone >) 
~ told Lak pe free ine santo walls around him: the taciturn jailors watch- | dwarfs. I dare say thousands will read this who to believe the most extravagant fictions, because 2 
The trampet lite its shield, a stormy round, ing him, a bible by his side, in whose pages, | have lain a-bed as children, awake, and quaking | jis belief is in discriminate by innocence, is yet ‘ 
The luteitsdewy urn— when he tries to read, the letters slide and | Jest Hurleythrumbo, or the dread Giant Bloody- essentially and legibly a truth-teller and is logi- 5 
But in the lyre, the wild and apo rg gl fall away from under his eyes? Is this the fa- | bones, or the wolf that devoured little Red Ri- cally true. If he objects to you or me he tells > 
ee eT ther to—can this ever become that ? ding Hood should enter unto them and devour | ys candidly, ‘I don’t like you.” If asked to ? 
IV. Not only iny our world-verbiage must the child | them. How many doI address who have cher- assign a reason for his dislike, he answers as 
Again! again! and let the rattling drum be father to the man, but the man is merely a | ished one especial beanstalk in the back £ar- | candidly: “because you are. old—because you ) 
pogo Tot te hen wooteare stark anddumb, | child of a larger growth. I deny it. Some | den as the very identical beanstalk up which | are ugly—because you smell of snuff.” If he ? 
Me eee cara’ eoaeroom: prion i : boys are tyrants, bullies, hypocrites, and liars for | Jack clomb; and, in the slightness of their | Jikes his old nurse better than his new nurse he 2 
4 Pour hail, and lightning, from the fife and lyre, fear of punishment; thieves, alas, through ill | childish vision, deemed that the stalk grew up | tells her so plainly. Here is no cogging, no ‘ 
And let the trumpet pile its clouds of doom; example oftentimes, Some girls are tell-tales, | and up till it reached the wondrous land—who, | qualifying, no. constructive lying. When he 5 
pi Asthen thas euh map Sean ot tre i- jealous, spiteful, slanderous, vain and giddy, I | also, have firmly believed that the huge pack | demands a present or backsheesh, he employs 2 
Not like a struggling eagle bafited there, grant. If you were to tell me that bad boys | the old Jew pedlar carried on his back was full ; no bowing or scraping; no beating about the ¢ 
But like a spirit on a throne of air! and girls often grow up to be bad men and wo- | of naughty children; that from parsley beds, ; bush to effect his purpose, he. says simply, 2 
Vv. men, I shall agree with you. The evil exam- by means of silver spades, marvellous fruits “Give Doddy a sugar-plum,” and holds out his 

: In vain! in vain! we only.soar to sink ; ple of you bad men and women, begins to cor- | were precured. I remember having = el hand. Years to come he will learn to cringe ? 

s Though Masic gives us wings, we sink at last; rupt boys and girls early enough, Heaven knows; | very little child, two strong. levers of be tef— | and fawn, and write begging letters, and attrib- ¢ 

‘ The peaks of rapture topple near the brink but do not brand the child—you know when in- | One was a very bright fire-place with @ very | ute his want of sugar plums to the hardness of 5 

Of Death, or Madness pallid and aghast ;— fancy begins and childhood terminates—with | bright fender, very bright fire-irons, and a very | the times, or to having to “take. up alittle > 

¢ cc uiadnnaraces : being but your own wickedness seen through | bright colored rug before it. I can see them bill.” So blunt is his truthfulness that it fre- 
Give me a dying fall that lives agein, the small end of the glass. The man a child | new, all polished steel, brass and gay worsted | quently becomes inconvenient and embarrass-  ¢ 
ode yh of larger growth? Did you ever know a man | work—all of which I was strictly forbidden to! ing, He makes the most alarming revelations, 

2 po Tika teeter ext teasoeas of Sleep! of smaller growth—a child—to discount bills at | touch. The other was a certain steel engraving | jn“ all innocence and unconsciousness, respect- 

‘ _—--____-_— | forty per cent, and offer you for the balance | in an album, a landscape with a lake, and | ing the malpractice of the servants and the crit-. § 

. half cash, and the rest poison (put down in the | swans and ladies with parasols. I know the jcism passed by his rela ives upon the appear- § 

LITTLE CHILDREN. bill as “‘ wine”) aud opera stalls? Did you ever peat «pe to have — a meow ego ance and manners of their friends and acquain- 5 
: See od Bis <now a child to pawn his sister’s play-things, or | stove with proper appurtenances, and the pic~' tances, He suffers in the flesh, for this, andis 2 

— ge et ae ae ee mre playmate of his pocket money to ‘gam- ture an engraving of the Pare of St. Cloud af.) 9 martyr to his truthfulness. Not strong enough > 

¢ of Down, Conner, and enone rnaneaaealies ble, and cheat while gambling, and to hang or | ter Turner; I asseverate that I firmly, but! jy purpose to hate, he is yetafraidand ashamed 

5 to the mitre in an unbelieving and aN OE denies himself when he had lost his winnings | heartily, uncompromisingly believed then, that} to lie. He blushes and stammers over an un- 6 

) is atleast one jewel of Bee aig so : N and his stolen capital? Could you ever discern | angels’ trumpets were like those fire-irons, and | truth. Tis practice makes the liar perfect— ° 

) emirched children voli os om rogers tl ay hankering ina child to accumulate dollars by | that the gay rug, and the pretty landscape was | The infant knows the truth and its seat, for itis 

; ‘man can tell, wrote Jeremy ay ac = ae ; sy trading in the flesh and blood of his fellow- | an accurate view, if not an actual peep into | in his heart, and he has no need to go wander- 

, who loves his children. how many de icious ac- esta de Did you ever know aclild to hoard | Fairyland itself. A little dead sister of mine ing about the earth in search of it, like that $ 

» cents make @ man’s mas age eg ig half-pence in a rag or a tea-pot, to store rinds | used to draw what we called fairyland on our | mad fellow, who, hearing that truth lay at the 
conversenon of those dear pled ore a4 of mouldy cheese in secret, or to grow rich in | slate. "Iwas after all, I dare say, but a vile | pottom of a well, jumped intoa well and was ¢ 

childishness, their stammering, their litt e anger, saitet apple parings? Did you ever hear a | childish scrawl, done over a half smeared-out drowned ; finding indeed truth at thebottom—  § 

, their innocence, their imperfections, saps so | child express an opinion that his friend Tommy | game of oughts and crosses with a morsel of| for he found death—You foolish, cockering ) 

J) cessities, are so many little ee be joy must eternally be burnt, for not holding exactly | slate pencil, two sticks a halfpenny. Yet, mothers, teach your children to lie, when you 

; and comfort to him thes Golan ‘ sh vans the same religious opinion as he, Billy did?— | I and she and all of us believed in the fairyland | giq them in denying or concealing their faults  ¢ 

§ soas and society, With Na pert a are children false swearers for hire, liars for | she drew. We could pluck the golden fruit 00 | fom those who would be stern with them.— § 

> reverence to my beloved aut se the 7 ~ ws gain, parasites for profit? Do they begin to | the boughs, and hear the silver-voiced birds, You, unreasoning, impetuous parents, nourish 2 

2 Grove,” the warbler of poate wae got 28 throw mud with their earliest pot-hooks and | and see the fairy elves with their queen (drawn | jying scorpions in your bosoms, when you beat ¢ 

5 dissent from his first aps ie = a. hay- | hangers; do they libel their nurse and vilify the | very possibly with a head like a deformed oys- your children savagely for an involuatary acci- 

5 loves children can tell, without a a ag doctor? Men have their play-things, is is true, | ter) dancing beneath the big round moon upon dent, for a broken vase ora torn frock. You ‘ 

> ing any of his own, how delightfu’ is : erper. | ad somewhat resemble overgrown children in | the yellow sands, I am sure my sister believed | give the child a motive for concealment; you ? 

' ciety, how delicious are their — ae ; | their puerile eagerness for a blue ribbon, an em- | her doll was alive and peculiarly susceptible to | Sow lying seed that bear black fruit; youmake ¢ 

; Nr no. cea broidered garter, a silver cross dangling to a | catching cold from draughts. Iam certain | truth to mean punishment, and falsehood impu-  § 

5 lines in a cheerless garret, my only friends my morsel of red silk, or a gilt walking stick. But |I never questioned the animated nature | sity, ’ ¢ 

5 books, the only other thing beside me ~~ has will the child poms in the gutter for the blue | of the eight day clock on the staircase that | In letters as large and bold, as beautiful ° 

{ life, my lamp; yet eee we — ag = ribbon, or walk barefoot over broken bottles for | ticked so awfully in the hot, silent Summ -r | and clear to view, is written on the sheet of pa-  ¢ 

¢  sympathse with, wihout envying, the FT | a garter, or wallow in the mire for the gilt | nights, and gaashed his teeth so frightfully | per you are pleased to call blank in little chil-  ¢ 

> oe the waa nense wax ™ .”  « walking stick? Ithink not. Givehima string | when his wights were moved. My aunt prom- | q,en’s minds, the word charity. Large-hearted, > 

! Though I am not bidden to the ban- | Of red beads, a penny trumpet, or a stick of | ised everything when her ship came home; and | oyen-handed, self-denying charity. Unreason- ¢ 

r Come: ough ne laid for meat | Parley sugar, and he will let the ribbons and I believed in the ship that always was coming | ing, indiscreet, indiscriminate, perchance, but  ¢ 

)  qenintannenorens Se . roa for aah izh | garters go hang. Try to persuade, with your | and never did come, without one spark of | gj charity of the christian sort, whichdone. > 

$ the table gee vec aE ct Gane larger growth theory, one of your smaller man | skepticism. 1 believed in, and shuddered at, | in secret shall be rewarded openly. Iam 2 

¢ ‘. no — oy rg ta map 5 ‘Thote say lack | to? walk backwards down a staircase before a | all the stories about that famous a = compelled to admit that little children know 5 

$ ll apggeen. “yen being sent out into the | King Lilliput. Persuade Colonel Fitz Tommy, | Ways held up ,as a, warning and example, and | nothing about the Mendicity Society and the. 

§ guests; and renin es any Segoe ‘ aged four, to stand for five hours on one leg be- | alluded. to as “ there was ouce a little boy who,”) indefatigable Mr. Horsford; that they have nev- ¢ 

2 Sghways @ que eS he _ re ae the King of Lilliputs chair ia his box at | who was always doing what he ought not to have | ¢» pead the terrible leaders in the Times against 2 

¢ the blind, I may have ac -—* hild F the Marionet Theatre. Try to induce little La- | done; and was in consequence, so perpetually mendicity and the sin of indiscriminate alms- Y 

$ I might sae my fe wa ‘ = P gree dy Totsey, aged three, to accede to the propo- | being whipped, caught in the door jambs and | giving; that they would if they couldread bad § 

> purely negative " a iid ‘arene father ‘a the sal of being maid of honor to her doll. Tom- suspended in the air by meat-hooks, eaten up writing, become an easy prey to begging letter § 
¢ ae me “ hildren of a larger | ™y and Totsey leave such tomfooleries to be | alive by wild beasts, burned to death in conse-| jmpostors, and would never be able to steel ¢ 

{ man: of men being bat childre ines to | Monopolized by the larger children. quence of playing “with Tommy at lighting | their hearts against the appeals to the benevos ¢ 

2 owth. These are both very easy things to P y 8 ” ‘ 8 PP 5 

( . mi ar school of axiomatic philos- | Saws,” that I have often wondered, so many | jJent in the newspapers. I must own, too, that § 

$ say; and we get them, by heart pat, and some- We.have another school of axioma * philo have been his perils, by flood and field, that Gidh chditty dettet cheese eee 
what in the parrot manner, and we go onrepeat- | ophers; whoabaadoning the theorem that man, there should be any of that little boy left. He| tonds ites to a reek gy gM 

si nd over, backwards } hood is but the enlarged identity of infancy- | “°‘)" 2 erga ip ends its 9 the animal creatio ¢ 
pee sa yen tei ipe si intain that the child isan intellectual negation | #8 alive though nevertheless, and still implicitly | say g child feed a donkey with macaroons; but 
and forwards, time after time, till we firmly be- | maintain that the child isan iatellectual nega believed in., I was under the necessity the oth-| There seen one Htthe cil wares end eaig on 

‘lieve it to be true; and, if any one presume to | —aothing at all physically or mentally. The f relati state: dabeatotin . girl p P cake | 

[| oe re. grow indi d lightened M. Fourier has denied children the | f 44Y, of relating a horrible misedventure of| 4 ghotland pony, and another little girl-give > 

>  argae or dissent, we grow indignant, and cry | enlightened M. Fourier’ ® and | his to a little. nephew, showing how the little | hair of her eke’ ton foun hoted Gee 

> turn him out;” as the member of the Peace | possession of sex, calling them Neuters; an boy reached over a dining table to put his dig- neo h 

2 i i other day, when an opinionated | numbers of philosophers, with their attendant | 2°Y 2 ; of the Newfoundland breed. I have. watched 

§ Society did the other day, whe P ‘sci its into a sugar dish, and came to signal shame | the charitable instincts of children from baby- 

: happened to dissent from the whole hog | schools of disciples, have pleased themselves rt 4 entitetiens n bat 
person happ ificated. | bv comparing the child’s mind to a blank sheet | DY knocking over tumbler and cutting his finger | }o04 to schoolhood, when hopes and cankerin 
peanpsinien tat She eant ne ee f ota t, but capable of receiving | ‘herewith; and Iam happy to staie that my fears, desire. of: praise, solicitude for favor ond 

* and universal fraternity established, by the | of paper ; innocent, pa . © | anecdote was not only received as genuiue, but het of dela ‘heals. ghattiog wp. charity is on 

i 1. off their backs, and | moral caligraphy good or bad. The mind of a “4 Rs prope lu gain begin, shutting up charity in a 
lambs shearing the wool o , age gee f Bath post? Tho | met with the additional criticism from my small iron-bound strong box of small worldliness Ghik 
taking it to the wolves in a neat parcel, with a | child like a blank sheet of Bath pos 3 | nephew (his own finger still sticky with the su-| Jorn love te oho. Te iene font the docks in 
speech abont arbitration. Se ec casee ok Ie ie | G2) thas it “served thelittle boy righ” Faith | Ges lore % give Isis to feed dh the palsied 

Now at the risk of being turned out myself, | erasure if you will, but it is not blank. In le- + park, @ e P i 
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hands of cripples, or drop them iuto the trays 
of blind men’s dogs, or pop them, smiling, into 
the slits of money-boxes, or administer element- 
ary sustenance to Bunny and Tiny, the rabits, 
or give the pig a “‘poon”—to give indeed is 
their delight. They want no tuition in charity, 
it is in them, God-sent. Yonder little chubby 
sheet of stationery, who is mumbling a piece 
of parliament in his nurse’s arms, has scarcely 
consciousness of muscular power sufficient to 
teach him to hold the sweetmeat fast; yet, if I 
ask baby, half by word, half by gesture, to 
give me a bit, this young, short-coated Samari- 
tan—who not long since began to take notice, 
and can only just ejaculate da-da, ma-ma—will 
gravely remove the parliament from his own 
lips, and offer it to mine. Were he a very few 
months older, he would clutch it tighter in_ his 
tiny hand, and break a piece off, and give it 
me. Is not this charity? He does not know, 
this young neophyte, that the parliament is moist 
and sticky with much sucking and mumbling ; 
that I am too big to eat parliament; and that 
it is mean and paltry in me, a great, hulking 
man, to beg cakes of him, a helpless infant. 
But he knows in his instinctive sapience that 
he cannot fill my belly with wise saws, or with 
precepts of political economy. He cannot 
quote Adam Smith, Ricardo, or 8. O. G., to 
me; he administers in his instinctive charity, 
corporeal sustenance to my corporeal necessity. 
The avaricious infant is a monster, 

What word is that that shines so brightly— 
whose leters dance and glitter like precious gems 
onthe so-called blank scroll? Love. Instinct of 
instincts, inborn of all innate things. little chil- 
dren begin to love as soon as they begin to live. 
When mere flaccid helpless babes their tiny fa- 
ces mantle with smiles—ah! so full of love 
and tenderness—in their sleep. The first use 
they make of their armsis to clasp them around 
the neck of those they love. And whom will 
they not love? If the witch Sycorax had 
nursed Miranda, and Caliban had been her fos- 
ter brother, the little monster and the little 
maiden would have loved each other, and Pros- 
pera’s little child would have kissed and fon- 
died her hideous nurse. The first words chil- 
dren utter ave words of love. They love all 
things. The parrot, though he bitesthem; the 
cat, though she scratches; the great bushy, 
biundering house-dog; the poultry in the yard; 
the wooden-legged, one-eyed negro who brings 
the beer; the country lout with clouted shoon 
who smells so terribly of the stable; the red- 
faced cook, the grubby little knife-boy, the fool- 
ish fat scullion, the cross nurse. They love all 
these; together with horses, trees, gardens and 
toys, and break their little hearts (easily mend- 
ed again, thank heaven,) if they are obliged to 
part with them. And chiefer still, they love 
that large man with a gruff voice, the blue 
rough chin, the large eyes; whose knees com- 
prise such an inexhaustible supply of cock- 
horses always sianding at livery, yet always 
ready to ride post-haste to Coventry; they love 
papa. And, chiefest of all, they love her of 
the soft voice, the smiles, the tears. the hopes, 
the cares, the tenderness—who is all in all, the 
first, the last to tlem in their tender, fragile, 
happy childhood. 

Mamma is the centre of love. Papa is an 
ah&er acquaintance. He improves upon ac- 
qmaintance, too; but mamma was always with 
them to love, to soothe, to caress, to care for, to 
watch over. When a child wakes up hot and 
feverish from some nigh dream, it is upon its 
mother he calls. Each childish pain, each child- 
ish grief, each childish difficulty is to be soothed, 
assuaged, explained by her. They have no se- 
crets; they understand each other. The child 
clings to her. The little boy in the Greek epi- 
gram that was creeping down a precipice was 
invited to bis safety, when nothing else ould in- 
duce him to return, by the sight of his moth- 
er’s breast. 

You who have little children and love them 
—you will have borne patiently with me, I 
know, through all these trivialities. And you 
strong-minded philosophers who “celibate, sit 
like a fy in the heart of an apple,” and dwell 
indeed in perpetual sweetness, but sit alone, 
and are confirmed and die in singularity, ex- 
cuse puerility, my lictle theme, my smaller ar- 
gument, my smallest conclusions. Remember 
the Master suffered little children to come unto 
him: and that, strong-minded philosophers as 
we are, we were all of us, once, but little hap- 
less innocents.—Housahold Words. 














THEREE HOUSS’ SCHOOL A DAY. 


A work recently published by Wm. L. Cran- 
dall (now deceased) advocates but three hours 
of schoola day, as being all that can be safely 
’ devoted to intellectual acquire- 

iidhood. The work is fragmen- 
tary, apparent! le up of paragraphs, writ- 
ten at various intervals, whenever and wherev- 
er a though’ was suggested; but the “one 
idea” thron t the whole is, “Three Hours 
School a Da: in support of this idea, his 
leading thoug ts ave embraced in the following 
extracts : 

“A sound mind in a soynd body is the prop- 
er end of eck But health of body and 
vigor Of mind both assailed and impaired 
by a Caily confinewont of six hours in the school 
room. 

“Even with the best ventilation, no scheol 
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room in which a score or more of persons are 
daily collected, can be so healthy as the open 
air. No pupil, therefore, should be kept in 
school longer than his attention can be abso- 
lutely fixed upon, and absorbed in, his lessons. 
And experience has proved that three hours per 
day is as long as such attention can unflagging- 
ly be given. 

“The duty of every child is to Grow. It is 
of course a primary duty of every parent to see 
that the amplest facilities of growth and devel- 
opment are secured to his children. To this 
end the constant, or all but constant,.enjoyment 
of pure, fresh air, unconstrained attitudes, am- 
ample exereise, exhilarating play, etc., are in- 
dispensible. 

“The mind naturally loves knowledge, seeks 
it, receives it with delight, and assimilates it.— 
Each child is a natural seeker, and absorbs truth 
as naturally as the growing plant or tree imbibes 
carbon. We should so adjust our educational 
machinery, as to preserve this thirst for intel- 
lectual acquirement fresh and keen through life. 
But most children are stupefied and stultified 
by the mephitic dens in which they are confin- 
ed through six hours in each school day; they 
are overtasked and wearied, until, by reason of 
these abuses, the very thought of school be- 
comes abhorrent; and having for years been 
driven to study what they did not comprehend, 
and therefore could not relish, they retain | 
through after life the disgust and hatred of study 


While we admit that our system of education | 
has many fauiis, that it too frequently fails in 





| 
which have thus been excited or implanted.” | 


fitting tiie young for the whole duties of life, | 
and that often much injury is done tothe phys- | 
ical natures of the pupils, by too long and con- | 
stant coniiuement, without sufficient bodily ex- } 
ercise in the open air, yet we believe that we | 
should come still farther short of a true educa- | 
tion by adopting the three hour system. For | 
small children there should be less confinement | 
and more recess, and they might be dismissed | 
earlier than the older pupils, so that their whole 
time spent in a school room would not exceed | 
three hours a day. This we know may be ben- 
eficially practised in schools where there are 
children of various grades of scholarship under 
the same teacher. 

We believe that five hours of school a day, 
and five days in a week, if properly spent, 
would be vastly better for the intellectual and 
physical welfare of the rising generation than 
the practice of continuing six, seven, and even 
eight hours, as many teachers do. Sucha work 
as Mr. Crandall’s will do good, for the boldness of 
the stroke at existing customs in our educational 
machinery may awaken the atteniion of parents 
and educators to remove some of the evils from 
our present modes of school education.—Zhe 
Student. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PUPIL. 








| be the sure result. 





{Read before the Rensselaerville Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 





BY L. J. W. 

So intimately connected are they in their sey- 
eral relations that when I contemplated writing 
upon the duties, responsibilities and recom- 
pense of the faithful teacher, I could but be- 
stow a few thoughts upon the pupil whose best 
interests it is always the teacher’s duty to con- 
sult, reflecting that upon this point depends all 
his success. For the teacher is not the on- 
ly person tolabor. Nothing can be accomplish- 
ed unless the attention of the pupil can be se- 
cured, and the sanction at least of the parents, 
not to say their occasional presence in the 
school-room, which seldom is the case. 

The teacher has many daties to perform that 
success may attend his efforta, The first which 
I shall notice, and I sec no reason why it should 
not be considered the most important, is—a 
ihorough preparation jor his calling. 1 do not 
mean that he should be prepared in intellectual 
endowments only; other qualifications are re- 
quisite for success and usefulness. There 
should also be ability to impart knowledge in 
an intelligible and comprehensive manner.— 
What are we benefitted by the immense treas- 
ures concealed in the ocean’s depth? And 
how much are pupils improved if teachers are 
unable to explain clearly to their pupils those 
subjects which they do not understand? No 
matter how simple the subject may seem; a 
deficiency in this particular works a positive in- 
jury to pupils. They lose all interest in their 
pursuits, acquire a dread of books and study, 
and finally ensues hatred to school and every 
thing periaining. It is impossible to feel inter- 
est in what is not understood. 

It isthe teacher's imperative duty to preserve 
perfect order in the schoolroom. The adage— 
“Order is Heaven’s first law”—we would em- 
ploy as a maxim for our schools. Upon this 
topic much has been said and written. A very 
successful teacher being questioned, as to how 
he succeeded so well in preserving order, and 
why his pupils were so punctual, replied: ‘It 
is by endeavoring to have order and system in 
every thing which I do, that I teach my scholars 
to preserve order; and by being punctual my- 
self I teach them punctuality. By these means 
I have not been obliged to defer a single duty 
until a more convenient season during the last 
five years, Ihave Tavent: few can say as 
much.” He instructed by example rather than | 





by precept; improving upon the saying of the 
old philosopher: ‘‘ That it was easier to teach 
twenty persons in the way in which they should 
go, than to follow his own teachings.” This 
— may be a rare exception to the gener- 
al rule. 

I do not pretend to declare what are the best 
means of obtaining and preserving order; but 
I do say that it should be obtained and presery- 
ed at all hazards. Without it nothing can be 
accomplished. Every person who has had any 
experience in teaching is well aware that this is 
true. Our pupils should be taught to preserve 
order, not ouly when within, but when out of 
the school room. If we are careful to instruct 
them wellin this point, a change will soon be 
perceptible in their conduct; and we shall be 
rewarded for every effort which we may have 
made. 

The station of the teacher is one of many re- 
sponsibilities, and is attended with many diffi- 
culties and discouragements. Oft-times our la- 
bors seem to be lost on some idle or dull pupil, 
and we ae ready to exclaim with the parodist: 





“Oh, school teaching! where are the charms 
That pedagogues see in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 

But when we have a dull pupil, one upon 
whom every effort seems lost, let us remember 
that many apparently as dull have arisen to 
honor and distinction, and become stars of the 
first magnitude in the literary world; and then 
let us renew aur exertions with redoubled ener- 
gy. Although success may not immediately at- 
tend our labors, yet we may expect that it will 
If through our influence, 
ONE is saved from a career of dishonor and vice, 


; and induced to pursue the way of rectitude, are 


we not amply rewarded ? 

Ours is not a dow calling. Have we not toa 
marked degree the moulding and finishing of 
the immortal mind? Much more even than we 
imagine, depends upon us, Should we not 


| then strive to render ourselves worthy of our 


vocation? This palliates no indolence on oar 
own part. Let our watchword be “ onward!” 
ever remembering that if we would be useful 
and honored as teachers, we must render our- 
selves worthy. 


A HELIOMETER IN THE DUDLEY 
OBSERVATORY, ALBANY. 








At a recent meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Association at Providence, Rhode Isiand, 
it was remarked that a heliometer was needed 
to accomplish some important astronomical re- 
searches. Dr. Armsby who was present, stated 
that the instrument could be obtained for the 
University at Albany, by appealing preperly to 
the liberality of her citizens. He immediately 
wrote home to Mr. Thomas W. Olcott, a con- 
genial spirit and most liberal patron of scicnee; 
who, taking the subject in hand, found that ma- 
ny purses were eager to be opened in the spirit 
of munificence ; but feeling that one individu- 
al, a lady, had the first claims to his astronomi- 
cal addresses, he proposed the subject to her. 
With that ready nobleness with which a great 
heart causes the hand to respond instantly to 
its high impulses, Mrs. Dudley drew a check 
for the whole amount, and at a single stroke of 
the pen the six thousand dollars was obtained 
for the purchase of the heliometer. The name 
of Dudley is a great name in England; it is 
henceforth immortalised in America; and the 
Dudley Heliometer will be the teacher from 
whom the American Geometer will learn the 
lesson written by his Maker upon the stars with 
more briiliaucy than it has ever before been 
done. 

What A Hetrowrter 13.—The mechanical 
peculiarity of a Heliometer consists in this— 
The object-glass is divided in halves. Each 
half gives a distinct image of every star sub- 
mitted to the observer, so that by moving the 
halves far enough apart the image of one star 
can be made to coincide with another, and the 
distance by which the halves of the object-glass 
are separated from each other gives the angular 
distance of any twosubmitted stars. The same 
instrument may be applicd as its name shows, 
to the admeasurement of the sun’s apparent di- 
ameter. The construction of such an instru- 
ment is the highest exercise of skill in astro- 
nomical mechanisin and construction. Europe 
has only two such instruments. One is em- 


ployed by Bessel, at Konigsburg, and chiefly | 


used in the measures of the sun and triangula- 
tion of the Pleiades, The other made by Rep- 
sold, is a most magnificent instrument, con- 
structed for the Radcliff Observatory at the 
University of Oxford. 

It isexpected that the American instrument 
will be confided to the constructive powers of 
Respold. In reference to the imporsant uses to 
which this instrament has been and may be ap- 
plied, it may be recollected that the problem of 
ascertaining the absolute distance of the fixed 
stars would be distinctly solved if once the as- 
tonishingly minute and seemingly inappreciable 
amount of their parallex could be detected and 
registered. In reference to ‘61 Cygni,” Bes- 
sel, with the aid of this instrument, has already 
secured reliable observations. Parallex being 
the direct index to the distance, this annual 
measurement is only prevented by the hitherto 


great imperfection of instruments. But, in a+ 


country like ours, where the atmosphere is 80 
pure and free from emanations which add to 


errors and corrections for refraction, it is obvi- 
ous what advan'ages we possess for giving an 
instrament the fiirer chance for sevess. 

The munificenc: of Mrs. Dudley can be bet- 
ter appreciated wii) ‘lie fact is recalled to mind 
that she donated $!2,.00 for the erection of 
the observatory. r name shall be cherished 
with that of Car ‘ferseel and Miss Mitchell, 
of Nantucket, wi ne years sinee discovered 
the asteroid. 

The importan>» « 
illustrated in the [!! 
of Prof. C. F. Pe! 

“ Allow me to ! 
establishing a he 
instrument of th 
both for the pu: 
for geography. 

“Tt seems to 
sextant is at sea 
ges, the unstea 





¢ this acquisition is further 
ving extract from a letter 


coll to your mind the idea of 
voter in this country, as an 
ijndis of the greatest utility 

astronomical science and 


: be in astronomy what the 
measuring by donble ima- 
: of the instrument does 
not affect the res The simultaneoas vision 
of two images avo) such constant errors in the 
measurement o¢ 4] angles which the com- 
parison of Bes wnd Stave’s distances of 
double stars, to +) eat armoyance of science, 
almost certainly : shown to exist in the pil- 
lar micrometer. fi-ld of the heliometer is 
double to that of iruments of equal size. 
But for this qua] hoald not possess the 
exact determina: le Pleiades stars, and 
consequently th »k vou have entered on, 
viz: the establis'. vont of longitude by means 
of the occultati cf the Pleiades, would re- 
main unsatisfact« To settle finally the dif- 
ference of longi... between the old and the 
new world is ceri) 'y ove of the most Impor- 
tant problems fo Coast Survey. - 

“The only ast mical means for obtaining 
this, as you have ly appreciated, is by con- 
sultations of grours of stars. The Pleiades are 
occulted only per. ically after a lapse of nine- 
teen years (or one lraconitic year) but there 
exists two other g ups within the limits of the 
limits of the lunar »odiae, viz: the Haydes and 
the Praesepe ; and i: we had the stars of these 
groups equally wei! dete: mined, we should more 
than three times av quickly arrive at the desired 
knowledge of the longitude. 

“ 4 heliometer is wanted for that purpose, 
and the direct bearing of such an instrument 
upon one of the most important problems rela- 
tive te the geography of this country, 1s of 
course evident, The astronomical problems of 
the first order, the solutions of which seem to 
wait upon the amplified use of the heliometer, 
I shall not enumerate, as you probably remem- 
ber the phenomenon of the decrease of Saturn’s 
inner ring; but I ought to mention that in Eu- 
| rope there are only two heliometers in use; the 
Konigsburg, which seems to have passed its 
time, as the construction of the second (for Ox- 
ford, by Respold) is much superior, especially 
for the half object planes moving in a cylinder 
surface.” 


a e a ee 


Visitixa Sproors.—It is the duty of every 
teacher, as often as he is able, to visit the 
schools of his neighbors, for his own intruction 
and encournsement; for the pleasure, the con- 
fidence and hearty geod will it will breed in 
the soul of him whom he visits, and for the 
moral and stimulating effect it will produce up- 
on the mincs of the scholars themselves. 

We hold that a teacher, as well as every oth- 
er one engaged in a distracting and laborious 
profession, needs relaxation, when he shall not 
attempt to think even of his school. And he al- 
so needs conversation, and sympathy with those 
who are wit! him engaged in the same occupa- 
tion—conversation on his work and all its con- 
nections and intercsts—sympathy in regard to 
all its trials and responsibilities. 

Let them devote at least one day a month to 
visiting the schools of those teachers who are 
known to be good instructors, and successful 
disciplinarians, and, having marked everything 
connected with the daily routine of business ; 
let him there, by questions and suggestions, get 
all the knowledge of human nature, all the in- 
sight as to motive, all the applications of know!l- 
edge and principles, all the modes of reproof 
and encouragement, of reward and punishment, 
which he in his experience has found to be 
useful to himself, and profitable to his school. 
Such a visit and conversation will do more to 
give a practical and easily applied understand- 
ing of schoo! keeping in all its branches and du- 
ties, than months of solitary study with the best 
books in the land. 

Study and observation must by no means be 
omitted, but frequent intercourse and consulta- 
tion should aiso be sought—and not only prized, 
but so improved, as to make their influence 
valuable.—Z?. I. Schoolmaster. 











“A mortal born to meet a general doom, 
But leaves like Egypt’s kings a lasting tomb.” 


“¥ must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.”— Watts. 


“The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” 


“From nature’s birth hence wisdom has been 
snmit 

| With sweet recess, and languished for the 
shade.” — Young. 


“Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not.” 
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For tze Educational Journal. 
MY FAVORITE AUTHORS--NO, 7- 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


As our Eastern friends exult in the high char 
acter of New England, and our Western are 
justly proud of “the great West,” so we New 
Yorkers cannot kelp glorying in the nobleness 
of “the Empire State.” We boast of her 
wealth and material prosperity—of her grow- 
ing cities and her public works—of the grandeur 
and the beauty of ker scenery; the Niagara 
and the Hudson, the Mohawk country and the 
Genesee, Erie and Ontario, the loveliness of the 
Onondaga lakes, and the wild hills and forests 
of the Adirondack and the Chateaugay. We 
are proud of her historic memories; of Sarato- 
ga and Stillwater, of Oriskany and the battles 
with the Iroquois, of the tales of Brandt and 
Red Jacket, the traditions of the old French 
war, and the recollections, dim and gray, 
or new and brilliant, of the Niagara frontier.— 
We glory in the intelligence and enterprise of 
our people—in our system of public instruc- 
tion and district libraries—in our patriots and 
statesmen—in our national and Ameriean dei- 
ties—Cooper, the novelist of the New World ; 
Rodman Drake, the poet of fancy; and Hal- 
leck and Sands, and Paulding; Willis and Mor- 
ris, and Bayard Taylor, and George Curtis, the 
Clarkes, Lewis and Willis; Stephens, the trav- 
eler; and Albert Pike, and Alfred B. Street, 
Legrand, Noble, and Hosmer; and, “last not 
leass” ef all, our best beloved Irving. 


And who has done more than he for our glo- 
rious state, and especially for her proud metrop- 
clis, the city of his youth’s and manhood’s love ? 
He has made the Island of Manhattan and the 
shores of her beautiful bay immortal, classic 
ground ; and made the banks of the storied Hud- 
son, his magnificent heights and legendary glens 
richer even to the scholar’s mind and heart 
than those of “the castled Rhine.” He first 
triumphantly met the sneer of the Quarterly 
“who reads an American book?” and by his 
laurels won on foreign ground, first taught the 
proud Britons, as Willis and Cooper have done 
since, that American genius and energy, trium- 
phant over their arms by land and sea, could 
rival them in literature too, in the fields of con- 
tinental Europe, and even at their own hearths 
aud homes. And when, on foreign ground, 
those laurels had been gained; when, as Geoff- 
rey Crayon, his books were on every English 
table and his name in every English mouth; 
when -he was successful, courted, and admired, 
he was still true to the Jand of his birth and hiS 
heart. He came baek to us, and the next o 
his triumphs was won on purely American soil. 
He went abroad again, but in his country’s ser- 
vice and to labor for ber cause, and his noblest 
contributions to her history and her national 
literature were the results. And now he is 
spending his maturer years in his boyhood’s 
home, full of honors, joyous in the conscious- 
ness of a life well spent and success nobly won. 
Peace, and the blessing of one honest Ameri- 
can heart be with his declining years. 

The name of Irving awakens in me many a 
memory of the past. ‘The life of Colum- 
bus” was my father’s gift—“ Astoria,” the loan 
of a lady I had good reason to love. 
The “Tales of a Traveler” came from the 
shelves of a friend, and I well remember of read- 
ing of Italian banditti and Buccaniers’ buried 
gold when I ought to have been deep in the 
mysteries of Latin Grammar, or puzzling over 
the mazes of Adams’ Arithmetic. I got from 
our village library the ‘‘ Companions of Colum- 
bus,” the ‘Conquest of Grenada,” the ‘Tour 
on the Prairies” and ‘‘Knickerbocker’s New 
York.” How we boys delighted over the battle 
of the Dutchmen and the Swedes on Christine 
Creek—I doubt whether Homer would have 
pleased us half so much. -How the scenes of 
the Prairie, the Camp, the Buffalo Hunt, the 
Wild Horse Chase, the Indian Alarm, the rough 
sublimity of the West filled my young imagina- 
tion! And the battles of the Moors and Cava- 
liers of Spain—the Queen Isabella, the noble 
Aguilar, Muley el Zagal, Baabdil el Chico, the 
glory and the prowess and the nobleness—I 
sual never read such tales of chivalry again; 
nor ever again be ao thrilled with the knightly 
deeds of Ojeda, of Ponce, de Leon, of Nusex 





de Balboa, those adventurous Hidalgos of Cas- 
tile, the explorers of a new world. Ienvy him 
who can read the excellent Histories of Pres- 
cott as something new, without missing all the 
time the vivid emotions with which those sto- 
ries first thrilled him, without feeling the loss 
of the buoyant spirit and vivid conception which 
realised all that Irving’s genius and chivalric 
ardor so eloquently told. For me, I love Ir- 
ving, and, to tell that story, no one else. 

At College I found a French edition of Irving 
in one large, beautifully printed volume. From 
this I read “Salmagundi” and “ the Alhambra.” 
There, too, I read “‘ the Sketch Book,” “‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” and ‘‘the Rocky Mountains,” or 
“Bonneville’s Adventure.” Irving has much 
of a many-sidedness and facility of adaptation, 
which I think peculiarly American. In New 
York, he hit off the fashions and foibles of the 
time in “Salmagundi;” arrived in England, the 
Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall show how 
much interest he took in the old English rural 
l.fe, how he assimilated himself to it, entered 
into the spirit of it, loved it. It is juet so on 
the prairies; he enters with the same hearty 
zest into the spirit of prairie life, and makes us 
like it as well as he does. In Spain his whole 
soul is absorbed in the remembrances of Span- 
ish history, its legend and romance; we catch 
his spirit and glow again over the animated 
narration of the Fray Agapida, or are saddened 
at the bitter blasting of glorious hopes and fa- 
ding of brilliant visions which befel the gallant 
discoverers of the western world; We go with 
him to his cherished chamber in the Alhambra, 
sympathise as he does in the ongoings of its 
tenantry, or muse delighted with him over the 
legends connected with its turrets and its 
courts. 

This heartiness it seems to me, marks a great 
and noble soul. It is the secret of his power. 
He never could have told the legend of Rip 
Van Winkle and of Sleepy Hollow half so well 
if he had not for the moment half believed them 
himself—entered into the spirit of them. So 
he draws the old Dutch burghers of New York 
with the same genial love. When he laments 
the “ good old days,” he is half inearnest. In 
the inspiration of the subject he has become 
himself, as it were, what he is describing, just 
as every artist dues. He isa Knickerbocker 
in very truth—-a genial, human, kindly soul.— 
What a friendly sympathy he seems to have for 
seapegraces:! In his stories they always turn 
out well; witness Dolph Heyliger and Brom 
Bones. The Pirates do not fare so well, but 
he is describing them in the character of a man 
on shore. His sympathies are all for the hon- 
est burghers who are so terribly frightened by 
such alarms. 


The best quality ia his style is his humor.— 
He has all shades of it from the outrageous fun 
of Christina Creek Battle to the sly satire of 
Salmagundi, the lambent, flickering mirth of 
the descriptions of the good oid times, the sort 
of sleepy good humor in the story of Ichabod 
Crane, and so on, till it spreads out into a sort 
of general kindliness which never leaves him, 
which lies net far from smiles, and not far from 
tears—from the touching pathos of ‘the Bro- 
ken Heart.” His genius is a wonderful fellow 
—you get his broad laugh sobered down, and in 
a minute you'll see the fun peeping out at a 
corner of his eye—~a mement more and his 
cheek is dimpling in the archest kind of a 
way, and be he ever 80 quict there is the faint 
trace of a lurking smile sure to break out, you 
can’t tell exactly where. What a companion 
Irving must be, and what a man to have fora 
friend! I imagine him much like the accounts 
that are given of Sir Walter Scott, whose genius 
his own much resembles in many points, Irving 
hag algg jn many, things a resemblance to Gold- 
smith, whose life he has written. ‘‘ Buckthorne 
and, his Frienda,” in the Tales of a Traveler, 
reminds one of Godsmith very much. 


|  Ilis conceptions of individual inner character., 
| Ido not think are strong, nor were Scott's, both 


excel in describing classes of men —individuals 
who are types of their class. Both have the 
game eye for costume, for national characteris- 
ties. They both paint rather than analyse— 
give the outer man, instead of depictiug, as 
Bulwer does, his inmost soul. ; 

One best thing about Irving is his , purity. 





His language is from ‘the well of English un- 
defiled. If I could save but one writer to give 
future generations an idea of our tongue in its 
greatest perfection, I do not know one I would 
rather choose. His style is like the limpid 
brook gliding on through pleasant fields, where 
roses overhang the wave. He might say as one 
before that he has “left no line which, dying, 
he would wish to blot.” He is not more great 
than he is good. And do we not oftenest find 
united, purity in morals and that simplicity 
which is the crowning grace of art? Is not in- 
nocence nearest excellence as it is nearest heav- 
en? The true ideal of perfection is not the 
fire of Byron or Bulwer or the soft luxury of 
Moore. It is rather the beauty and grace, the 
sweetness and freedom from fault, the classic 
purity of Irving and Scott. In ancient art, 
beauty was greater than strength. It is the 
testimony of nature to a truth which receives 
its full development in christianity. M. 








TEACHING THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

It is extremely difficult for most pmnpils to 
learn and remember the peculiarities of each 
State, the general configuration and direction 
of mountain ehains and water courses, the 
mineral and vegetable productions, the climate, 
&c. Too often is the study of these a repulsive 
task, because we, as teachers, do not invest the 
subject with the interest and novelty which it 
really possesses, and we thus fail to awaken a 
spirit of persevering inquiry. 

From a large outline map, the class should 
first learn the principal features of the country. 
They should be required to remember and to 
often recapitulate those subjects presented to 
them. The teacher should define and illustrate 
the meaning of the unfamiliar words he uses; 
should point out the principal water-sheds of 
the eountry—their anticlinal and synclinal axes, 
observing that those streams which rise on the 
Sierra Nevada, Apalachian and some other 
chains, have a direction nearly perpendicular to 
the anticlinal axis until they become tributary 
to some larger body, flowing in the synelinal. 
The action of water, toe, should be explained 
as effecting the mighty erosions in New Eng- 
land’s rocky shore, and in forming safe abun- 
dant harbors, in spreading the sandy level of 
the southern beach—to the mariner dangerous 
and harborless, the actions of currents in form- 
ing the sinuosities of rivers and bays. 

The ingenious theory of the formation of the 
earth and the supposed present condi- 
tion of its interior, should also be set forth.— 
The elevation of mountain ranges, the action of 
volcanoes and geysers and the upheaval or sub- 
sidence of large portions of the land surface 
should be made readily comprehensible. The 
formation of primary and stratified rocks, and 
their difference, are easily explained, and by 
the class will be gladly remembered. They 
will readily comprehend why primary rocks and 
metals are mostly in mountainous regions, also 
why one mineral occurs in similar localities over 
vast extents of country. An excellent exam- 
ple is the copper of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, also the lead of Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Wisconsin. A still better 
instance is gold, which exists in the principal 
mountains betwen 32 and 39 degs. N. lat., on 
the Atlantic slope, it having been discovered in 
the elevations of California, New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas and the Apalachian chain. 

The supposed origin of Peat-Coal, Plumbago, 
&c., should be explained and the principal coal 
fields pointed out—that of New Brunswick, 
South-Eastern Maine—of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island—of Michigan—of Iowa and IIli- 
nois—the great Apalachian bed, extending 
from New York to Alabama, and the equally 
vast one, it may be, of Arkansas, Missouri and 
Illinois and Minnesota. 

Some thought and research will often enable 
us to present general and brief truths, which 
will greatly diminish the labor of learning the 
peculiar minerals of each State. For example, 
every State of New England has granite, lime- 
stone, martle and iron; copper, lead, &c., be- 
ing only occasionally found. 

The same is true of most of the Atlantic 
States, and those that include the Aapalachian 
chajn; in these coal are found, and with the 
exception of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, gold also. 

A thought on climate—chilly New England 
has _its snovg capped-mountains and the At- 
Isntic sterms. Sunny Florida is made delicious 
by its sea breezes. Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana swelter at breathless noon. Missouri, 
TMNinois, Iowa and Wisconsin bleom in the gen- 
ial airs that wanton up the vedley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

- Soil and climate being known, we can gener- 
ally tell what will be the staple vegetable pro- 
auctions. Cereals seem most prolific on dry, 
cool soils; rice and sygar-cane on moist and 
warm; and cotton on ‘warm elevations. Tke- 
member, also, that wheat and corn are raised, 
and butter and cheese are made, in every State 
and Territory in the Union. Population will of 
course aggregate upon the productive soil, be- 














| side rapid streams and at points offering the 


greatest commercial advantages. Where high- 
land mineral tracts, water power and fertile 
plains are contiguous, the greatest prosperity 
in agriculture, arts and manufactures may be 
anticipated. 

These, with numberless similar remarks may 
be interspersed with the text, greatly to the 
advantage of the class, as they will learn thor- 
oughly far more in a given time than without 
such assistance. Indeed it may be seriously 
questioned whether an individual knowing little 
or nothing of Geology, can successfully teach 
Physical Geography. Pupils sbould also cull 
and retain those items of geograpical interest, 
which appear in public print, descriptions of 
rare plants, locations of valuable minerals, ac- 
counts of earthquakes, phenomena of various 
kinds and all knowledge ia any way connected 
with the subject. 


. A Former Tgacuer, 
—Racine Teacher, ~ 
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THE USE OF ANECDOTES IN 
SCHOOL. 

The value to the teacher of a fund of anec- 
dotes and illustrations upon which he can draw 
whenever occasion requires, can hardly be over- 
rated. With mature minds, even with those 
best able to appreciate reasoning, comparisons, 
illustrations or allusions are often more forcible 
than arguments. 


Every classical scholar will remomber the ef- 
fect produced upon those who had seceded 
from Rome, at a certain time during its early 
history, by the relation of the fable of the 
‘Stomach against the members of the body.” 
Numerous illustrations might easily be quoted 
from any of the orators of ancient or modern 
times. The abiliiy to use such comparisons 
characterizes the writings of Franklin. ‘Green 
wood will last longer than dry ;” said Unthrifty : 
“So will straw for cattle, last longer than ay,” 
replied the Prompter. 

If then, as will be readily admitted, those the 
most capable of comprehending and feeling the 
force of arguments, are more readily influenced 
by illustrations, ete., than by logic, it must be 
obvious that children and youth may be most 
successfully approached in the same way. The 
conclusion to which we wish to lead is, that if 
we would influence youth to adopt our views 
and act in accordance with them, we must be 
prepared to illustrate and enforce them by the 
proper means. We are now assuming that in 
order to induce any intelligent beings possess- 
ing free will, to act continuously in accordance 
with our views, they must be convinced, toa 
greater or less extent, of the propriety of those 
views, and led to adopt them more or lees heart- 
ily as their own. 


Suppose, then, the teacher desires to interest 
aclass of boys or young men in declamation, 
so that they may prepare themselves for it as 
thoroughly and as cheerfully, and engage in it 
with the same zest with which they would en- 
ter upon other duties. Every one who has 
tried it knows that no formal argument intend- 
ed to show the value of the practice will be 
likely to awaken the interest needed. [He must 
be able to illustrate its utility by examples. 

The following illustrative incident occurred in 
the writer's own experience: Several years 
since, a young gentleman sveeral years older 
than himself, who had already. acquired a 
respectable academic education, placed himself 
under his tuition for the pupose of studying 
some higher branches. Having never formed 
the habit of declaiming in public, he was unwil- 
ling to take part in the exercise, and begged 
most earnestly to be exeused, alleging that, “as 
he did not intend to become a public speaker, 
it could be of little or no use to him.” On ac- 
count of his age, and his importunity, he was 
finally, though reluctantly, excused. He sub- 
sequently stndied medicine, ranked high asa 
student, and soon after graduating was appoint- 
ed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the College 
from which he graduated. In this position his 
only deficiengy was his lack of the ability to 
communicate what he himself understood: and 
though he gave very good satisfaction to oth- 
ers, this defect was a constant source of embar- 
rassment and mortification to himself. In a 
year or two he resigned his situation to devote 
himself to practice; and soon after deciding so 
te do, he called upon the writer, and among 
other things said, ‘“‘ Though I then thought it a 
great favor, your ceusenting to excuse me 
from declamation was the greatest unkindness 
you ever did me.” Both he and the Faculty 
well knew that but for this deficiency he might 
have acquitted himself honorably as a Delinea~ 
tor, and with the abilities he possessed, soon 
have fitted himself for a Professorship, a posi- 
tion which would then have been far more 
agrecable to him than that of a common prac- 
titioner. 

Ata future time we may show how scholars 
who are diffident, and who are disheartened, by 
the embarrassment they feel in their first efforts 
to declaim, may be encouraged by the exam- 
ples of those who have arisen to eminence as 





orators, 4, D, L, 
The poetry on our first page should have 
been credited to R. H. Stoddard. 
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THE WHY AND THE WHERE- 
FORE. 


It is rather difficult always to give reasons for 
our conclusions, to analyze the workings of our 
own minds, ard elassify and arrange our various 
emotions and ideas. 

We are all more or less by nature creatures 
of impulse; and many acts we perform and 
conclusions at which we arrive, seem to be the 
result of instinct, or of a process of reasoning 
so rapid in its progress and certain in its results 
as to obtain the name of intuition. This rapid- 
ity of thought, however, owes much to educa- 
tion ; and it naturally becomes a question with 
the instructors of youth, how those reasoning 
powers shall be bestdeveloped. That the pupil 
should be required to understand the reasons 
for the mental processes he is oblig d to go 
through no one will fora moment doubt. But 
the question naturally arises in the mind of eve- 
ry instructor, to how great an extent shall the 
pupil be required to watch the motions of his 
mental machinery and report upon its various 
phenomena, and how far can the language giv- 
en by the authors of our text books in rules 
and formula be profitably required as the ex- 
pressions of those ideas ? 

It is manifestly an absurdity to suppose | that 
a beginner in science, one who is just striving 
to grasp the elementary principles of knowlege, 
can be made to understand fully rules which are 
the result of profound research, conducted with 
mature judgment. Yet the advantages arising 
from a knowledge of the application of such 
rules, even to very young pupils, are too obvi- 
ous to admit of any cavil. In this as in every 
thing it is important to avoid running into ex- 
tremes. 

We may adhere as rigidly as some of the 
physicians of the oldest school, to the rules laid 
down in the books, by men who seemed to be- 
lieve that the way to mature the reasoning pow- 
ers was first to fetter them to aprescribed form 
and then to nourish them with ailment suited to 
full grown men. ‘Learn the rules before you 
undertake to do any thing,” says the preceptor; 
and the pupil sits down to the discouraging task, 
and commits to memory the half page of arbi- 
trary directions, for so it must seem to him, and 
applies them in every case blindly, not under- 
standing their fitness and frequently against the 
dictates of his half-fledged judgment. We trust 
to time to bring to the pupil the meaning of, 
and the reasons for, all that he learns in this 
way, as our Puritan ancestors used to believe 
that the doctrines contained in the catechism 
would come to the man in all their beauty and 
clearness, if the language in which they were 
expressed was thoroughly drilled into the head 
of the boy, no matter whether it was explained 
or not. 

But in many instances both are disappointed. 
Only those who were taught to dive religion as 
well as say it, remember with any profit those 
difficult lessons of their early years. And the 
pupil either forgets as soon as he leaves school 
all that he has learned except what he is 
called upon to apply in his daily business, or 
becomes a mere automaton in science and plods 
on in the same narrow and beaten track, never 
daring to shorten his labors by any exercise of 
his own invention. I have seen a teacher who 
had been trained in this manner, stand wearily 
puzzling himself over a problem, at the black- 
board, which his pupils, accustomed to the free 
exercise of the mental powers, solved in their 
own minds in less than half the time. And 
then he would question their correctness be- 
cause it had not been done by his rw/e, although 
perfectly evident to all common sense. The 
saine person by an arbitrary application of the 
rules of grammar would convert the best passa- 
ges of some of our finest poets into common- 
place absurdities, and even place the Scriptures 
on the same Procrustean bed and give them a 
meaning at once devoid of reason and religion. 

This is one extreme, and it is very evident 
that the reasoning powers, all that gives enjoy- 
ment to. the possession of knowledge, may more 
properly be said to be fettered and stinted in 
their growth than devoloped by such a process. 
On the other hand there are hundreds of chil- 
dren educated who are never required to give 
a reason or a rule, and who consider it much 
too laborious to commit to memory a definition 
ora formula in anything. The teacher, trusting 
to their natural intelligence as well as their hon- 
esty, is fully satisfied if the result is correctly 
given, and in the anxiety of the pupil to retain 
this, the mental process by which it is gained 
is entirely overlooked and forgotten as soon as 
the recitation. The reason for any conclusion 
and the proof of its correctness are matters of 
smal! moment, and the final decision rests with 
the teacher or in the book where the answer is 
to be found. Such pupils may be seen copying 
from their neighbors’ exercises, taking their 
books to the class and looking at the rules, and 
hesitating and guessing where they should 
be firm and clear in their decisions. They are 
not bound to rules and formula it is true, but 
they are like birds with unfledged wings—they 
have the liberty to move, but not the power.— 
Educated in -this loose style they come out of 
school not so well fitted to make a practical ap- 
plication of their knowledge as those unfortu- 
nate individuals who learned the rules, and, 
perhaps, subscribed fully to the old-fashioned 
sentiment, ‘‘ Multiplication is a vexation,” etc. 

It is evident then that like Bunyon’s Christian 


teat 


a’ the foot of the hill Ditliculty, we are to take 
neither the right hand or the left, but choose a 
middle path, and it will depend altogether upon 
our own capacity and perseverance how straight 
it shall be. When the pupil first starts on the 
up hill path, the reasons for every step he takes 
must necessarily be few and simple. But sim- 
ple as they are it will be found that much ex- 
planation is needed to make him comprehend 
them. This is to be given by calling forth his 
thoughts and ideas, and assisting him by ques- 
tions, illustrations and various devices to give 
them something like a definite form. To do 
this properly the tones of the teacher's voice 
and his own language are essential. No text- 
book, however well it may be adapted to its 








| purpose, can entirely supply the place of oral 
| instruction. When the mind of the beginner 
is thus aroused and enlightened it is easy by pur- 
| suing a similar course to keep him on the right 
{ 
‘ 
| 
| 
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track. Thus taught he will not learn what he 
can not comprehend, and he should never be 
allowed to leave a lesson which he can not 
clearly explain. As the pupil advances in his 
studies he will depend less on tlie teacher 
and more on the text-book. The question then | 
arises, shall he be confined to the language of | 
the text ? Most teachers will say that the memo- | 
ry should not be burdened with it. Still they 
should be taught that unless they can pat it in 
better or more appropriate language they ought 
not to vary greatly from the text. In all such 
cases the teacher’s judgment should be the best 
and only reliable guide. L, A. Buakecy, 
Cleveland, June, 1855. ; 

Ohio Journal of Education. 
———_——e10r-—___-——- 
EXTRACT 
FROM AN ADDRESS BY HON, HENRY B, STANTON. 


Englishmen havo asserted that we have no 
literature. Native complainings about the ‘ ab- 
sence of anational literature,” would seem to 
imply assent to the assertion. Undoubtedly a 
large share of those talents which, in an older 
country, would have been employed ia literary 
pursuits, have here been devoted to achieving 
independence and founding a State ; tostudying | 
the genius of the people and framing constitu- 
tions and laws that shall bestow the largest mea- 
sure of individual liberty consistent with social 
order; to administering a complex and nicely 
balanced polity of our own creation, without 
aid from foreign precedents ; to clearing forests 
larger than France, and constructing roads, ca- 
nals, and railways across States, by whose side 
England dwindles to a parish; to inventing cu- 
rious machinery, and establishing manufactures, 
suited to our peculiar wants; to originating | 
systems of currency and banking, and whiten- | 
ing every sea with our commerce ; to extend- | 
ing our territory from the Bay of Fundy to the } 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the Capes of Dela- | 
ware to the mouth of the Sacramento, and 
swelling our population from three to twenty- | 
five millions; to dotting the country with col- | 
leges, and erecting common schools in every | 
valley and churches on every hill, where all 
may freely learn and freely worship; to sup- 
porting a newspaperand opening a public libra- | 
ryin every considerable village; to making our 
penitentiaries houses of reformation, and provi- 
ding asylums for the deaf, dumb, blind and in- 
sane; to founding countless benevolent socie- | 
ties at home and sending an army of Christian | 
missionaries abroad ; and, in a word, to becom- 
ing richer in all the elements of true greatness 
than any nation on which thesun shines. Now, | 
suppose a people thus employed had not pro- | 
duced a single poem, novel or play. Their his- | 
tory isan epic, their progress a romance, their 
achievements one of the most thrilling dramas | 
ever acted on the theater of life. American in- 
tellect has been chiefly engaged in constructing, 
improving, and adorning American institutions. 
The product is the measure of our genius.— 
But, the matured mind of America has been 
compelled to give a written form to its thoughts 
on two subjects—law and government—for the 
plain reason that it has been engrossed in foun- 
ding and administering a new polity. Here let 
the comparison be made. What English wri- 
ter on law and jurisprudence, during the pres- | 
ent century, is to be compared with Marshall, 
Livingston, Story, or Kent? The only compa- 
rable author is Bentham; and he was rejected 
by his countrymen, and was applauded abroad 
before ke was known at home. What English | 
writer or orator, of our times, on government | 
and politics, surpasses Jefferson, Jay, Madison, | 
Hamilton, Adams, Clinton, Jackson, Clay, Gal- | 
houn, Benton, Webster? And need we shrink | 
from the comparison in other departments of 
learning? What English theologian has an- | 
swered Edwards on the Will? Who opens an 
English dictionary where Webg@er’s can be ob- | 
tained? England has produced a Priestly, we | 
a Franklin; she a Watt, we a Fulton; she an_ 
Arkwright, we an Evans; she a Davy, we a 
Silliman; she a Paley, we a Dwight; she a 
Stewart, we a Wayland; she a Chalmers, we a | 
Channing; she a Hallam, we a Sparks; she an | 
Allison, we a Bancroft; she a Macaulay, we a 
Prescott; and as to her mystical Carlyle, we 
will pit our Emerson against all the world out | 
of Germany ;—and the parallel might be ex- | 
tended through pages. We are proud to com- , 
pare individual names in the lighter and more 
ornate branches of literature. Should our belles- 
lettres writers fail as a bady to win the laurel, it . 
will be remembered that in England such pur- 








suits are a profession, while here they are but 
an occasional relaxation from more prosaic em- 
ployments, As a specimen of the regular avo- 
cations of our poets and essayists, see Bryant 
editing a daily newspaper, Willis conducting a 
weekly journal, Halleck posting the ledger ofa 
millionaire, Sprague protesting notes in a Bos- 
ton bank, Street arranging the volumes of John 
Doe and Richard Roe in the State library at 
Albany, and Whipple keeping accounts in a 
commercial news room. In England, learning 
and knowledge, like privileges and dignities, are 
enjoyed by the few, and authors are « distinct 
“order” of society. In America, education 
and opportunity, like rain and sunshine, are 
showered upon the capable and incapable, ma- 
king the whole people a sort of poets, critics, 
philosophers and statesmen. 

But, if it be doubted whether America hasa 
literature of its own, it will not be disputed that 
it has a character of its own. If the modcls ot 
our poems and novels are of foreign produc- 
tion, our habits of thought and modes of action 
are of home-growth. We are a skeptical peo- 
ple. We never allow our instructors to beg the 
question in dispute, and never beg their pardon 
for disputing their premises or conclusions.— 
Every thing comes to us in such ‘a questiona- 
ble s:ape,” that we speak to it, though we do 
not always call it father, or give it any royal 
name. Weare an inquisitorial people. But, 
we lay systems, not men, upon the rack. The 
disbeliever in the old formula is not put to the 
torture, but we compel the formula to endure 
the test or yield the ghost. We do not throw 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego into the fur- 
nace, but dogmas, customs, institutions; and 
well is it for them if they escape the fire with 
the loss of their drapery. 
learning hid itself in monasteries, and the abili- 
ty to write one’s name was so rare an accom- 
plishment that its possession exempted felons 
from the halter, the mass of mankind did their 
thinking by proxy, and were “led by the nose 
as asses are.” This mental feudalism is not 
wholly exterminated. Fewer traces of it are 
found in America than in any other country.— 
He who would lead any considerable section of 
the American mind must not only be a robust 
and independent thinker, but he must sway 
men by reason and persuasion, and not hope to 
compel obedience by vulgar denunciation or 
the ipse dixit of self- constituted authority. To 
move the people, he must be of tke people and 
among the people. The recluse, monkish think- 
er, who burrows out of sight in the cloister of 
conceit or fancied superiority, is as far behind 
this American age as if he had died before Co- 
lumbus discovered the new world. We area 
utilitarian people. Theories and thoughts which 
can not be embodied in something useful, are 
thrown aside as mere dross. The acrostatic 
speculator, who tries to dazzle day-dreamers by 
sunbeams extracted from transcendental cu- 
cumbers, is as far from home in this practical 
Republic as if his laboratory were estab- 
lished in one of the mountains of the moon.— 
But, we are no barbarians. We are fond of 
original speculation. We only require that it 
shall originate something more substantial than 
the sublimate of nonsense. We delight in the 
creations of fancy and imagination. We only 
demand that the ornament shall decorate an en- 
tity; that the drapery shall cover a real pres- 
ence, symmetrical in form, glowing with life, 
and flushed with beauty. Though prone to war 


; on shows and skams, yet in no country are 


genius and capacity better appreciated than in 
ours. With the organ of veneration not mar- 


| velously developed, we have but little reverence, 


too little perhaps, for diplomas and degrees, and 
care not whether our instructor, our leader, be 
educated in a college, a counting-house, or a 
farm yard. We only inquire—anud we do in- 
quire—is he educated ; is he apt to teach; is he 
able to lead? Instruction and leadership must 
adapt themselves to the national characteris- 
tics ; its habits of thought, its tones of feeling, 
its modes of action. America is a great ly- 
ceum, a grand debating society, a mass conven- 
tion, sitting permanently, and courting the ut- 
most freedom of discussion. The press and the 
forum, the pen and the stump, rule the Repub- 
lic. Being all of the nobility, all of the blood 
royal, all heirs to the throne, all sovereigns, in 
no other country can a speech or an essay be 
heard and read by so many who have a direct 
influence upon public affairs. Would ourscho- 
lars instruct and lead the national mind? Let 
them not strive to become an isolated class, an 
“order” of society, but, fused with the body 
of the people, giving an impulse to and receiv- 
ing an impress from the mass around them.— 
And if they would leave an enduring mark up- 
on the rapidly flowing current of national in- 
tellect and feeling, they must employ the popu- 
lar instrumentalities; they must become apt 
speakers, ready writers, and bold thinkers. 

In every enlightened age, eloquence has been 
a controlling element in human affairs. Elo- 
quence is not a gift, but an art—not an inspira- 
tion, but an acquisition—not an intuition, but 
ar attainment. Excellence in this art is attain- 
ed only by unwearied practice, and the careful 
study of the best models. The models lie all 
around us, The rest is within us. Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero will be household words, in all 
climes, to the end of time. But, the more one 
studies the masters of Grecian and Roman elo- 
quence, the more readily will he yield to the 
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America, during the last sixty or seventy years, 
have produced a greater number of eloquent 
orators than flourished in Grecian and Roman 
history. As objects increase in size when seen 
through a mist, so men tower into giants when 
viewed through the haze of antiquity. With- 
out neglecting the ancicnt models, let us study 
those of oar own times. From both we may 
catch some of that inspiration, which bound the 
audience to the orator, and bade him play upon 
their emotions as the master touches the keys 
of his familiar instrument—which subdued them 
to tears or convulsed them with laughter— 
which bore them aloft on the wing of imagina- 
tion, or blanched them with horror while narra- 
tion threw the colors upon the canvass—which 
held the judgment and the fancy captive, as 
reason forged the chain of argument, and poet- 


| ty studded its links with the gems of illustra- 


tion—which poured over the subject a flood of 
rare knowledge, laden with the contributions of 
all sciences and all ages—which gamboled in 
playful humor, or opened the sparkling jet d’ 
eau of wit, or baibed the point of epigram, or 
sketched the laughing caricature, gliding from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, with majes- 
ty and grace :—that inspiration which as Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and the 
judgment, made Felix tremble; as Demosthe- 
nes anathematized Macedonia, made the Greeks 
cry out, “ Lead us against Philip ;” as the thrill- 
ing tones of Henry, made America ring with 
the shout, “Give us liberty, or give us death ;” 
when the thunder of Danton shook the dome 
of the convention, roused all Paris to demand 
the head of Louis; and lashed into fury or 
hushed into repose acres of wild pesantary, as 
the voice of O’Connell rose or fell. 

The study of models, however grand and 
beautiful, will not make an orator. The home- 
ly adage, ‘* practice makes perfect,” was never 
more true than when applied here. The great- 
est of ancient and modern debaters, Demosthe- 
nes and Fox, attained their eminence only by 
the most unwearied wooing of the art. The 
student who would enter the arena of the fo- 
rnin, clad in the mail-coat of manhood, and 
wield a giant’s weapon with a gladiator’s skill, 
must often measure swords with his colleagues, 
and by the clashing of steel give edge, point 
and brilliancy to his blade. To speak without 
a figure he must cultivate his powers of extem- 
poraneous debate till public speaking becomes 
a passion. In extolling extemporaneous speak- 
ing, donot understand me as recommending 
speaking without previous preparation, where 
that be possible. Though, to be able to meet 
and master every exigency, the student must 
train himself to feel at home everywhere, to 
think on his feet, to clothe his thoughts in ap- 
propriate language under every variety of cir- 
cumstances. If opportunity permit, let him 
sound the depth and measure the breadth of 
his subject, and imbue his soul with it till his 
tongue clamors for utterance, and then rise, and 
forgetting himself, leap upon its bosom, and a 
tide of thought and feeling will bear him on- 
ward with amomentum that shall outrun the 
prim and tardy steps of scholastic rhetoric and 
logic. If he would reach the very acme of or- 
atory—the ability to rise upon the heaving ex- 
igencies of the moment, and call up from the 
deep of mind, massive arguments, apposite 
facts, brilliant illustrations, pungent sarcasms, 
and glowing appeals, he must practice extem- 
porancous speaking, till the power of commanc- 
ing all his resources at pleasure has become a 
second nature. 

The importance of being a good speaker, to 
the young American who would beara part in 
moulding the institutions of his country,is equal- 
ed by that of being a good writer. The power 
of the American press is measured by its unlim- 
ited freedom. We publish more newspapers 
than all the world beside, study the works of 
native authors, purchase as many copies of the 
best English books as are sold at home, and 
read a large share of the literature of France 
and Germany. As many pages, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are annually read in this country as 
in all Europe; and the name is Legion of those 
who occasionally see themselves in print.— 
With such a circle of readers, how vast is the 
influertce of the pen that can clothe thought in 
lucid, attractive and vigorous language? Here, 
as in oratory, eminence, or even respectability, 
is to be attained only by contemplating the best 
models and practicing the art of composition.— 
Rhetoricians are not born of flesh and blood.— 
They are not created by collegiate professors, 
They are self-made—the offspring of reflection 
and action. Now, in studying the philosophy 
of language, and cultivating the graces of style, 
the student is wont to confine himself to the lit- 
erature of two languages which have long since 
perished from among living men, and which, 
not one student in a hundred, after leaving the 
university, ever employs except to point a,stale 
moral, or adorn a feeble tale, or to disfigare tha 
face of a respectable essay by sprinkling ii 
with the ashes of a dead tongue. I would not 
speak disparagingly of the languages of Greece 
and Rome. As mere inventions, pieces of me- 
chanism, they are as perfect as human lips ever 
uttered, as exquiste as mortal pens ever wrote ; 
and the study of the literature they embalm re- 
fines the taste andstrengthevsthe mind. But, 
while the writers of Greece and Rome are re- 
tained in-our academic halk, they should not 
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be allowed to exclude those authors wbose re- 
searches have enlarged the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, and whose genius hasadded new be auties 
to the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Let Homer and 
Shakspeare, Virgil and Milton, Plato and Bacon 
Herodotus and Macaulay, Livy and Bane: = 
Xenophan and Prescott, Demosthenes and Web 
ster, Cicero and Brougham, stand on the same 
shelves, and be studied by the same classes.— 
“ This ought ye to have done, aud not to have 
left the other undone.” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EN- 
STRUCTION. 

In order to give our readers a full report of 
the proceedings of the above Institute we have 
left out our editorial matter. The Reportis ex- 
tracted from the Massachusetts Teacher. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction met in the 
Universalist church, which was well filled with 
At ten 
o'clock a meeting of the directors was held, at 
which the President, Tuomas Surzw1y, Esq., of | 
Boston, presented his annual report, from which 
it appeared that the Institute was ina highly 
prosperous condition. After the transaction of | 
the usual business, the Board adjourned. 


teachers and others at an early hour. 


The Institute was then called to order by the 
President, and was addressed by him as fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen of the American Institute of In- 
struction:—We meet to-day in behalf of the 
most important subject that can oceupy the | 
human mind. 


It is a subject of vital interest | 
in matters of legislation, and one which should | 
be held most precious in the eyes of every pa- | 
rent, every true patriot, every sincere philan- 
thropist, every Christian. It alone, in some 
form or other, enables man to provide for his 
physical wants and conveniences ; it alone trans- 
forms him from a brute, possessed indeed of 
intellectual and moral powers yet undeveloped, 
into a being that embraces in his affections the 
whole animated ereation, that makes the wil- 
ling powers of his nature do his bidding, points 


the optic tube unerringly to the hitherto unseen 
planet, and with the eye of faith looks forward 
to a glorious immortality. Indeed, may we not 
say that the great aim and object of our pres- 
ent existence is education? It would be es: } 
sential to the best interests of man, were this 
his only state of being; but in view of his fu- 
ture existence, its value becomes inealculable. 
For our own improvement, and for the pro- 
motion of the best interests of physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral culture, we are now assem- 
bled. The present is the twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of this Institute, and, although we think 
we have done something for the cause to which 
we consecrate our efforts, much yet remains to 
be done. Are we all intellectually quatified to 
do our work in the best manner? Do we thor- 
oughly comprehend the subjects*which we pro- 
fess to teach, or is our knowledge limited to a 
passable acquaintance with our text-books, and 
those perhaps replete with errors? Is our own 
education so comprehensive, and is our judg- 
ment so matured by observation and expeti- 
ence, that we can duly estimate the relative val- 
ue of the different branches of learning, the 
bearing which they have upon each other, and 
the teudency which each has to develope the 
mind in fair and harmonious proportions? Are 
we really conversant with the curious and sub- 
tile mechanism of the human understanding 
and the human heart? Have we a just estimate 
of the paramount value which should be assign- 
edto moral education? Are we really aware that 
each of us should be, in some measure, a teach- 
er of the gospel, a quiet emissary of Him who 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not?” Are we in our own pri- 
vate lives and in all our relations with our pu- 
pils, what a good and intelligent parent would 
have his children become? Have we that hold 
of the heart strings and purse strings of the 
community which is essential to the perfect 
performance of our work? In short, are we 
all capable, are we all honest, are we all devo- 














| ted to the sacred trust committed to our care? 

Unless we can return a favorable response to 
these and other questions of a similar import, 
our Institute and we as. individuala have yet 
much work in prospect. The great business of 
education is stern reality. It admits of no com- 
promise with evil, no sacrifice of duty. It is 
sublime, boundless as the human capabilities. 
It by no means, however, excludes the ameni- 
ties of life; on the contrary, the sunshine of 
joyousness should ever pervade the teacher’s 
heart, and throw a halo of light over the scenes 
and oceupations of duty ; and even in the dark 
hours of weariness and of disappointment, the 
rainbow hues of hope should ever announce the 
passing away of the sombre cloud. 

One object of our meeting is, to cultivate so- 
cial feelings among teachers and between our- 
selves and others who may sympathise with us. 
Iam confident that, in this respect, some good 
will result from this re-union. 

Gentlemen of the Institute, and others here 
assembled, I welcome you here to our anniver- 
sary, and I trust that the occasion will be one 
of improvement and pleasure to us all. 

Rev. §. F. Dike, of Bath, then said: 

It gives me great pleasure to rise this morn- 
ing, in behalf the school committ2e and others 
connected with the cause of education, to wel- 
come this institute for the first time to the city 
of Bath. We live, it is true, ona ‘“‘rock-bound 
coast ;"—our soil is unproductive, but this may 
be a stimulus to enterprise and energy.— 
Whether it be so in our case or not, it is not 
for me to say. 





We cordially open our homes 
and our hearts to those who have come among 
us, and we trust we shall make this a pleasant 
meeting to the members of the Institute, and 
we know it will be a profitable one to us. 

The President then responded ; 

Allow me, sir, in behalf of the Institute, to 
express our gratitude to yourself and others 
who have been active on this occasion, and to 
the citizens of Bath generally for their hospital- 
ity and their co-operation. It is literally true, 
sir, that whatever is highly vulued by the com- 
muuity,—by the parent,—is thought to be of 
consequence by the children; and wherever a 
high value is set upon the means of education, 
wherever an interest is taken in the progress of 
education by the people, wherever they are 
waichful of the performances of the teacher, and 
kind in rendering him assistance, wherever they 
are in the habit of visiting schools to ascertain 
whether their children learn, and give their 
countenance to the little girls and boys as they 
are struggling on, there education always suc- 
ceeds, there children always love to learn. But 
when the teacher has to toil alone, unobserved, 
and is considered a kind of necessary drudge, 
and nobody cares for him, his labors are very 
much in vain; he toils almost without hope, 
and with but little success. On the other hand, 
the very reverse of this is true, when a deep 
interest is taken in the work by the community. 

We are welcomed to this place, and we have 
come on nn unimportant business, It has been 
said by the Rev. Dr. Channing, I think, that to 
educate a child well, isa greater work than to 
elect a president. If by anything that we can 
accomplish here, attended by the most favora- 
ble auspices, as we are, we can contribute to 
educate one child well in the United States, al- 
though we do not make so much parade as in 
the clection of a President, I believe we shall 
do a greater work, 

Accept, on the part of this institute, our 
heartfelt thanks, and we hope you will have no 
reason to regret our meeting in your midst. 

The stated exercises then opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Ellingwood, of Bath. 

Professor B. F. Tweed, of Tufts College, 
Somerville, Mass., was then introduced, who 
read an able lecture on “ Zhe Claims of Teach- 
ing to the rank of a Distinct Profession.” He 
first inquired whether at present the business 
of teaching can be so considered. The term 
“profession” was then dwelt upon, and the 
conclusion arrived at was, that teachers do not 
yet take their rank with other professions, but 
occupy a position like that of a zoophyte, or a 

sort of connecting link between the mechanic 
and the professional man. The clergyman is 
examined and ordained by a council of his peers; 
the physician receives his diploma from men of 








his own profession; the lawyer is admitted to 
practice by the Court, or by a vote of the mem- 
bers of the bar. The teacher, on the contrary, 
is subjected to an examination by a committee, 
consisting, perhaps, of the village clergyman, 
the doctor and the lawyer, a superannuated 
school teacher, and one or two self-made men, 
who have distinguished themselves as wranglers 
in the lyceum. Thus it is seen that the teacher 
does not sustain the same rank as members of 
other professions, technically so called. 

The necessity of special training on the part 
of teachers was shown by a comparison of the 
duties he is called upon to perform with those 
of a physician, a lawyer, or a clergyman.— 
Wherever alaw of growth is discovered, wheth- 
er in the animal or vegetable kingdom, it is sure 
to be followed by treatises on the best mode of 
culture. Farmers, cattle breeders, and hen- 
fanciers flood the market with works upon De- 





vonshires, Suffolks and Shanghais. 

The lecturer then inquired whether the busi- | 
ness of teaching can he made to occupy a posi- | 
tion of equality with other professions. The | 
requisites in point of talent and intellectual and | 
moral character as well as culture were then 
shown to be as necessary in the business of 
teaching as in other professions. 
of education is not to impart a knowledge of | 
certain processes in arithmetic and rules of | 
grammar, to “ go through” Greenleaf’s Alegbra, 
and to parse all the ‘hard words” in Pope’s 
Essay. Children are not to be regarded as so 
many vessels, to be filled with ‘‘facts,” after the 
manner of Thomas Gradgrind and Mr. M’Choak- 
umehild. The teacher who has not the true 
end in view but partially comprehends his mis- 
sion. 

The relative importance of the teacher’s bu- 
siness, and that of the physician, clergyman or 
lawyer was then considered. It requires, said 
he, no greater exercise of skill to treat success- 
fully a fractured limb than a fractious spirit, 
nor a steadier nerve to apply the scalpel toa 
nauseous sore and remove the proud flesh from 
it, than to probe a wounded, festering and in 
flamed temper, to remove the proud will, to 
cleanse its impurities and assist nature in 
her healthy operations. The conditions of suc- 
cess on the part of teachers were then consid- 
ered, which are ‘individual exertion, study, 
availing one’s self of whatever has been written 
or said by gifted men, and an intelligent and | 
conscientious discharge of duty in the school- 
room. 


In conclusion, Prof. Tweed said the commu- 
nity now sce that the progress of liberal princi- 
ples in government, personal freedom, and tol- 
eration in religion, on which our republican in- 
stitutions rest, can only be secured by a corres- 
ponding progress in knowledge and virtue.— 
They see that the increased activity and enter- 
prise of our day call for, nay, demand all the 
counteracting conservative influences of iutelli- 
gence and character within our reach. For- 
merly, when the young men of our country 
“lived where their fathers lived, died where 
they died,” they were so bolstered up with pa- 
rental, domestic and social influences, as scarce” 
ly to be conscious of free agency, much less to 
feel called upon for active energy and firmness 
of purpose, to ensure the mastery in a struggle 
against temptation. Now, our sons scarce reach 
their majority before thousands of miles lie be- 
tween them and home, with all its kindly influ- 
ences; and we have not ceased to think of 
them as children, before they are obliged to 
stand alone, and unaided wrestle against such 
temptations as never crossed ourpath. Let us, 
then, emulate the example of those who have 
faithfully and earnestly devoted themselves to 
the great work of educating the young, remem- 
bering that whatever may be the relative rank 
of the profession, a faithful discharge of its du- 
ties cannot fail of its reward; and that this re- 
ward is not exclusively personal, but that how- 
ever little, a ‘“‘ mite” at least has been cast into 
the common treasury of the profession. 

“In jhe elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 
Let us do our work as well, 


Both the unseen and the seen! 
Make the place where God may dwell, 


he true is bile 
The true end | important question is to be settled, which is, 


| haps, 





Beautiful, entire and clean.” 





The Institute then adjourned till 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, at which hour a meeting for so- 
cial intercourse was held. The house was again 
filled, and a few hours were spent in a very 
pleasant reunion, in which alk seemed to enjoy 
themselves in a high degree. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Institute met in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, to listen to an address by Rev. 
G. Reynolds, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. After 
the Preliminary exercises, the lecturer was in- 
troduced, and spoke upon “ The Moral Office 
of the Teacher.” 

His first inquiry was, how shall the intense 
mental activity, so characteristic of this age 
and our people, be refined and brought into in- 


| timate alliance with noble principles and life? 


The destiny of education, viewed simply as a 
process for unfolding and strengthening the pow - 
ers of the mind, may be considered as fixed.— 
There is a universal faith that light as well as 
liberty, knowledge as much as material com- 
forts, justly belong to every human being. Ev- 


| ery year the interest in popular education in- 


creases, and sooner or later we shall have and 
use the best means of intellectual culture which 
the wit of man can devise. But a still more 


by what means shall intellectual refinement and 


| energy be so inwrought with noble moral faith 
; and purposes, as to‘create and sustain a life at 


once pure, usefuland heroic? No doubt educa- 
tion has been the greatest blessing to this coun- 
try; and itis because it has been conducted ona 
larger plan than that of mere mental culture— 
because high moral aims have been infused 
through every departmeut of education. 

The question, what the teacher has to do with 
the moral deportment, was then considered at 
length. No one has a greater opportunity for 
exerting a moral power, and thence arises the 
responsibility of the teacher to exert a moral 
influence. The bearing of the teacher has 
much to do with his moral power; but his influ- 
ence does not depend wholly upon this. The 
relation which he establishes between himself 
and his pupils is of great importance. Every 
teacher should make it an object to study and 
to secure the affections of his pupils. 

Sometimes, said Mr. Reynolds, bare authori- 
ty should be made prominent; sometimes, per- 
emulation may be used to stimulate a 
careless mind. But the less we have of these 
motives, and the more we appeal to the child’s 
sense of what is right, just and proper, the 
more healthy will be the influence of school in- 
struction and discipline. 

But, above all, the conduct of a teacher must 


; show that he reverences his own work, and will 


use, for its furtherance, no instruments but the 
noblest and the truest. How efficaciously many 
persons are toiling to efface the hand-writing of 
truth from the young heart. Thirsting for pop- 
ular applause rather than real success; toiling 
for transient and not permanent results; put- 
ting all that was brilliant and attractive in the 
foreground, and studiously covering up what is 
weak and unsound; what are these teaching 
their charge but lessons of deception, and lead- 
ing them to value the appearance above the re- 
ality? I instinctively shrink from shams and 
shows in this noble cause of education. I dis- 
like all that would tempt a teacher to put his 
trust in outward props of any sort, rather than 
in the solid worth of his teaching. I can nev- 
er witness what are so appropriately called 
exhibitions, without more than doubting their 
utility; without feeling that they cost more 
than they are worth, that the momentary power 
they give does not compensate for the wound 
they inflict upon the teacher’s moral influence, 
and the temptations they offer to the child’s 
moral nature. No doubt the instructors who 
resort to such methods, do so with the most 
honorable motives. But when we consider how 
much special training these exhibitions neces- 
sitate, how the true interests of the school are 
for weeks , and even for months, made subser- 
vient to their success; when, especially, and as 
having direct reference to our subject, we re- 
member how much dullness and ignorance must 
be put out of sight that they may succeed, and 
so how poor, nay, often false an indication they 
are often of the real advancement of the pupils, 
I cannot understand how their use can be de- 
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fended. I verily believe that, generally, they 
weaken a teacher's moral’ power. Sometimes 
they must degrade the moral standard of every 
thoughtful pupil. 

Of course there are many exceptions to these 
remarks, When an exhibition shows in its face 
its real purpose, and so does no injustice to the 
truth, and especially when it is of an elocution- 
ary character, and presupposes careful prepara- 
tion, it is certainly innocent, and may, by awa- 
king popular interest, increase a teacher's pow- 
er to do good. But, after all, as a law, the less 
the sacred cause of education has to do with 
shows and spectacles the better. And the more 
plainly the teacher makes it manifest by his 
whole conduct, that he intends to be loyal to 
the truth, even to his own loss, that he will not 
stand anywhere for more than his real value, 
that he desires that everybody should know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about his teaching and its results, the 
more sincere will be the reverence which hie 
pupils will cherish for him, and the more whole- 
some and abiding the influence which he will 
exert over them. 

On the subject of the proper estimate 
of the teacher's character, Mr. Reynolds 
said, I am satisfied that nothing has war- 
red more with the teacher’s usefulness, in times 
past, than the low ideas of professional charac- 
ter which have prevailed. What must have 
been the general conception of the office and 
work of an instructor of youth, when a genial, 
loving spirit, like Washington Irving, could cre- 
ate that miserable effigy of a man, Ichabod 
Crane, and call it a teacher? Does it not bear 
witness to a poor state of public feeling, when 
it was believed by too many, that he who was 
fit for nething else, would do very well for a 
schoolmaster? When he who was neither 
strong enough to guide the plow, nor eloquent 
and learned enough to dignify a profession, was 
thought to be quite equal to holding the rod 
and teaching the elements? When many a 
man was willing to trust the education of the 
mind and heart of his children to one into whose 
hands he would scarcely have thought-of com- 
mitting the care of his flocks and herds?— 
What could be expected from such a state of 
public sentiment but mediocrity, or worse ? 

In conclusion, Mr. R. congratulated the In- 
stitute on the change which has been wrought 
in public sentiment during the last few years, 
Said he, I welcome every thing that ennobles 
your conception in your work. I rejoice in the 
establishment of these Normal Schools, if for 
no other reason than because they declare that 
teeaching is a profession, distinct and impor- 
tant, requiring its own peculiar training and 
discipline. I rejoice in the multiplication of 
these Teachers’ Associations, if they accomplish 
nothing else than to awaken in you a profound 
sense of professional dignity and responsibility, 
Let them justify their existence. Suffer them 
to exercise a beneficent influence upon you. I 
bid you foster every noble sentiment conerning 
your chosen work. Eularge the scope of your 
duties. Feel that the solemn work entrusted 
to your charge is nothing less than the culture 
of the whole nature of childhood. And be as- 
sured that nothing beneath religious fidelity, 
and nothing short of entire consecration, will 
enable you to achieve, as you shouid, full suc- 
cess in your mission. 

At the close of the lecture, the topics pre- 
sented in it were discussed with much anima- 
tion by several gentlemen. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said he 
agreed with the lecturer, so far as he went, but 
thought he did not go far enough. To show 
the necessity for more moral training, he stated 
a fact respecting an individual who said that he 
was the only one remaining, of thirteen young 
men, fitted for business at one academy, who 
had not gone down to graves of infamy. The 
necessity for making early efforts to impressthe 
mind with moral sentiments was urged. The 
great question now is, not who shall : instruct 
best in the sciences, but who shall form charac- 
ters that will stand. 

Mr. Pierce, of Newton, expressed his appro- 
bation of the lecture. He regarded it as com- 
plete in its justness, lucidness and comprehen; | 
siveness. He was particntatly pleased on ac- 





count of its true representation of the lamenta- 


ble indifference to the subject of moral educa- 
tion, in connection with our schools. The ob- 
ject of all education is, to produce in men the 
image of God—holiness. What was said on 
the subject of exhibitions, he was also much 
pleased with. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., liked the 
idea thrown out by the lecturer, that teachers 
should never grow old. It is impossible to 
reach the heart of a child, unless in teaching 
we are children. In proportion to our simpli- 
city will be our success. The good effects of 
the social gathering in the afternoon were then 
referred to with approbation. 

Mr. Wetherell, of Amherst, Mass., thought 
that the duty of moral training did not lie with 
teachers, but with parents. He doubted wheth- 
er it wasin the power of teachers to make a 
moralcommunity. It is in vain for teachers to 
work, unless the work is also done by parents. 
He did not rely so much on the influence of 
teachers as Mr. Gre -nleaf did, and he could not 
agree with him, that if parents would do their 
duty, in training children “in the way they 
should go,” there was any fear they would not 
lead moral lives. 

Mr, Greenleaf briefly responded, explaining 
his views still farther, and expressing his opin- 
ion, that, whatever parents may do, many may 
fail, in consequence of evil influences around 
them, to become good moral citizens. 

Dr. Coles, of Boston, subscribed to the gen- 
eral doctrine of the lecture; but he thought 
that something more should have been said on 
the importance of phyisical education. He felt 
called upon to express his strong protest against 
many habits in eating and drinking, and he es- 
pecially denounced the use of tobacco in any 
form by pupils, and said that he hoped the 
American Institute of Instruction would never 
give its countenance to any teacher who used 
tobacco. 

Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, then moved 
that the subject of the lecture be laid on the 
table, to be taken up, for further discussion, to- 
morrow—which was agreed to; and on his mo- 
tion, the following committee was appointed, to 
nominate a list of officers for the ensuing year: 
—Messrs. Wm D. Swan, Wm. D. Ticknor, and 
George Allen, Jr., of Boston, Mr. Woolson, of 
Portland, and Mr. J. W. Bylkley, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

At ten o'clock, the Institute was called to or- 
der. Prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas Hill, 
of Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Cyrus Pierce, of Newton, offered the 
following resolution :—Resolved, That a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Chair, to consider 
the comparative and real merits of Webster's 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries, in respect to defi- 
nitions, orthography, orthoepy, especially in 
their adaptation, as standard works, to the use 
of our commen schools, and to report at the 
next session of this Institute. 

The Besolution was sustained by Messrs. 
Pierce and Wetherell, of Amherst, and was op- 
posed by Messrs. Hedges, of Newark, N. J., 
Perry, of New London, Conn., and Baker, of 
Gloucester. ; 

Mr. Baker moved its indefinite postponue- 
ment. 

Mr. Bunker, of Nantucket, moved the previ- 
ous question, which was sustained. 

The motion for indefinite postponement, was 
then carried by a nearly unanimous vote. 

Professor J. G. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., was 
introduced as the leeturer of this forenoon.— 
His subject was— 

THE EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS IN ED- 
UCATION. 

Of course a comparison was necessarily in- 
stituted as to a great variety of topics. As to 
the “lost arts,” so called, he said he did not be- 
l'eve any really valuable art had ever been lost, 
though it is true that there is no power known 
tous by which the stupendous masses of rock 
ean be moved, as they were moved in former 
ages, nor have we any instruments with which 
the copper facings of some their works can be 
eut so smocth as they were cut by them. 

As to the works of literature, those of the 
ancients were, ina great degree, frivolous, rela- 
ting to cooking epd trifling questions. ae 
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The evil effects of a misdirected education 
were pointed out in a forcible manner, and the 
importance of right mental and moral discipline 
to the masses in our country, was set forth and 
urged by a variety of illustrations. To show 
the amount of the mental progress which has 
been made, a thorough investigation was en- 
tered into as to the difference between the for- 
mer training in mathematicsand ourown. The 
especial fitness of mathematical studies to im- 
prove the mind was shown by the fact, that it 
requires a regular gradation in improvement 
and power of thought from the plainest propo- 
sitions to the most abstruse; also, in the fact 
that no particle of real acquisition which is ever 
made, is lost; it becomes a part of the mind 
itself. Other peculiar advantages of the study 
of mathematics in mental training were pointed 
out, such as that it deals with abstract truths 
and affords mental exertion without stimulating 
the passions or emotions. But the crowning 
excellence of mathematics is its fitness to in- 
duce habits of concentrated, continuous and pa- 
tient thought. The one grand object in mental 
education is to teach the people to think. It is, 
doubtless, true that there is less vicarious think- 
ing now than ever before, but there are not a 
few who are content to stand in the shadow of 
a great name, and “crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee” toa great man. Nota few are 
disposed to cough when their theological or po- 
litical hero happens to take cold. But the 
number of these is growing “small by degrees 
and beautifully less.” 

The good results of our Common Schools 
were then shown, by a comparison of the num- 
ber of patents issued to the, Free, with that is- 
sued to the Slave States. Of the 16,685 
which have been issued previous t2 1850, about 
14,000 were issued to the Free States where 
Common Schools exist. Of these, New York 
has received 8,245, and Massachusetts 2,171, 
while Virginia, “the mother of Presidents,” 
has received only 568. 


The practical application of mathematics to 
the business of life was never made by the an- 
cients to any great ext-nt. There is more of 
science in one water-ram than the ancients ever 
applied to all their hydraulic works. It was 
said by the ancients that the plow was the gift 
of the gods; but a comparison of one of the 
ancient plows with one of Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason’s, of the present day, would not redound 
to the eredit of celestial science or workman- 
ship. 

The increasing interest in female education, 
is another indication of progress. In one of 
the earlier Christian councils the question was 
discussed whether woman was a human crea- 
ture or not. It was gravely decided, at last, 
that she was, though she was made to feel that 
there was an impassable distance between her 
and those who looked down upon her. A 
school for the education of girls was never 
heard of in any ancient nation. The traits of 
female character which fit them for teachers 
were spoken of, and Prof. H. said that not only 
were they best adapted to teach primary schools 
but he believed that a majority of the Grammar 
Schools would be better taught and better gov- 
erned by females than males. The governing 
and controling influence of woman was fully 
expressed by Byron, when he said: 

Oh, Night, 

And Storm, and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye is woman! 

Asan educated woman can exert a great in- 
fluence for good, so an ignorant one is a cause 
of great evil. Charles Wilkes said that the 
worst use you can put a man to is hanging; but 
marriage is the worst use to which you can put 
an ignorant woman. It ought to be a capital 
offence for an ignorant woman to marry. 

The introduction of music is another indica- 
tion of progress in common schools. He wasa 
believer in Solomon, and thought that a rule 
might be enforced, if necessary, and illustrated 
with wood cuts; buta song was better than a 
blow, and afiddle was better than a ferrule in 
school. 


Mr. Pierce, at the close of the Iseture, ex- 


plained still further tye reason for offering his | 


Resolution with reference to lexicons. He had 
ng design to enter into any controversy, but 











— 


simply wished to get an able, learned and im- 
partial report on the merits of the two works. 

After some matters of business, and the ac- 
ceptance of invitations from the citizens of 
Bath, to take an excursion on the river this ef- 
terttoon, and from Prof. Packard, to visit the 
college at Brunswick to-morrrow morning, the 
Institute adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute met this afternoon, at two 0’- 
clock, and Rev. E. P. Weston, of Gorbam, Me., 
was introduced as the lecturer. His subject 
was, “ Ihe Education of our Daughters.”— 
The lecture occupied something over an hour in 
its delivery, and wasa production of great thor- 
oughness and interest. The education of 
young men, said he, even if allowed to be more 
important—which he did not allow—is not at- 
tended with the same difficulties as that of 
young ladies. They are destined for the mer- 
cantile or mechanical or professional pursuits, 
and their general course of preparation seems 
to have been somewhat definitely settled. The 
kind and amount of knowledge supposed ne- 
cessary in the various employments of man, 
seem to have been established by a sort of gen- 
eral consent. Their education is thus conduct- 
ed with a degree of method which brings it to 
a definite result. From the nature of the case, 
it is otherwise with our daughters. Parents 
are not to choose for them their position and 
pursuits in life. We prepare our sous to go 
into the world according to their own choice 
or ours, wjth adefinite course given them as 4 
merchant fits out his vessel for some particular 
port. He knows the seas that intervene, the 
general nature of the currents and winds and 
climes, and the demands of the market to which 
his ship is destined. Notso with our daughters. 
They are to leave us for employments in lifa 
now little expected. Wesend them forth like 
ships upon a mighty veuture—we know not 
over what placid or stormy seas, to what 
friendly or hostile climate they tend. Entrusted 
to others, to become their wealth instead of our 
own, how important that they be laden with all 
goodly treasures—merchandise adapted to eve- 
ry market; the wheat and the gold that com- 
mand their price in every clime. 

The foundation of a good education must be- 
gin in the nursery. It isa question of intense 
importance to our daughters, how they shall 
improve the years between the period of early 
youth and the period of the responsibilities of 
womanhood; how they shall be best trained to 
fill the sphere which they will occupy. What 
should they become? What elements should 
be wrought into their established characters? 
Those elements are suggested in the language 
of-the King of Israel, ‘“‘That our daughters 
may be as corner-stones, polished after the si- 
militude of a palace.” While firmness is indi- 
cated by this description, grace is also repre- 
sented by being “polished.” 

The female character should combine solidity 
and grace. We have, said he, no sympathy 
for those who would secure to thcir daughtezs 
mere accomplishment; hardly less with those 
who would be satisfied witha rough but sub- 
stantial basis. How shall these two be attain- 
ed? As you proceed from rude society, you 
find a want of strength and of proper physical 
development. Where restraints are net impos- 
ed by artificial society, and where a certain 
amount of labor is constantly performed, a sufli- 
cientamount of healthful exercise is consequent, 
of course. But where young ladies are ex- 
empted from labor, by a supposed gentility, or 
neglect of exercise, the consequences are no- 
ticeable. In schools where young ladies are 
anxious to make the utmost progress in mental 
attainments, they are quite prone to neglect 
that exercise which is productive of a sound 
mind and a sound body. 

Among the studies which young ladies should 
pursue, a systematic study of, the laws of phys- 
ital health is important. 

But, important as it is, it-dorives that impor- 
tance, mainly, from its connection with the high- 
er powers. It is sometimes paid that woman’s 
sphere is that of the affections, with the idea 
inc!uded, that she has little need of the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. But the circumstances 
of woman’s condition as really call for bigh in- 
tellectual endowments as those of men. 
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The course of instruction best fitted to secure 


& generous intellectual education for young la- | 


dies, was then pointed out. The attention, 

memory, judgment and reasoning powers, need | 
to be educated in a well-balanced female mind ; 

and among the studies to be recommended to | 
secure their cultivation are, first, the mathe- 
matics—but not toan undue degree—the mod- 
ern and ancient languages, the natural sciences, | 
and history and biography. Composition was | 
also classed among the best means of securing 
for young ladies facility in expressing their | 
thoughts, whether orally or in writing. Taste, 

or the power of appreciating the beautiful, be- | 
longs especially to woman, and a fine taste is | 
one of the essential endowments of the female | 
character, 

The studies hest adapted to improve taste, 
such as music, drawing and embroidery, should 
constitute a part of the instruction of every 
young lady who aims to be well educated. The 
study of elegant writers, who have written | 
purely, so far as their moral teachings are con- 
cerned, is an important means of improving 
the taste. The cultivation of the affections is 
also necessary; and, if need be, they should be 
restrained. Too little pains are taken to edu- 
cate this department in woran’s character. 
books are added upon moral culture, they too 
often leave the affections untouched. If our 
youths but reason correctly and remember well, 
if their wits are sharp; their perceptive powers 
keen, it seems to be thought sufficient. But is 
it of no importance whether our daughters 
shall become in feeling like Ruth or Jezebel, a 
Lydia Sigourney or a Fanny Wright? The best 
method of cultivating the affections was then 
dwelt upon, and the importance of restraining 
them, in some cases, insisted upon. 

The too great love of society and of dress 
was also rebuked in proper terms, and the su- 
periority of the Bible, asa book to cultivate 
the taste, and of the Christian religion, to puri- 
fy and cultivate the affections, was strongly 
urged. 

At the close of the lecture, the Institute, by the 
kind invitation of the citizens of Bath, took a 
short excursion on the river, and returned at 
an early hour, highly pleased with the trip and 
gratefully impressed with the cheerful efforts 
which the good people were making to render 
the visit of the teachers one of pleasure as well 
as profit. 

Bos be concluded. ] 


— 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


By an advertisement in our columns it will 
be noticed that the Musical Convention under 
the direction of Prof. Bradbury will commence 
this season in our town on the eleventh of De- 
cember next. 

We are happy to perceive that these large 
gatherings of adult singers for practice and in- 
struction under the thorough discipline of a 
competent professor of Music, are becoming 
very general throughout tie country. In eve- 
ry community they excite the ambition, and an- 
imate the efforts of the friends of rausic. As 
their tendency is plainly moral, progressive and 
elevating, and their results practical 
diate, they should also enlist the warmest sym- 
thies of every good citizen. 

In the comparatively rural portions of ovr 
country they are working an important reforma- 
tion by the diffusion of sound musical know!- 
edge and correct musical taste. 

Our people are preparing to know thet sing- 
ing correctly is as much the result of education 
as speaking correctly; that to produce a tone 
rightly is as important in singing as truthful 
light and shade in painting or artistic moulding 
in statuary. 

The missnamed “natural singing” prevalent 
among the masses, which is but an abuse and 
perversion of the true, natural and beautiful in 
melody; which has its growth in an ignorance 
and contempt of all intelligent cultivation, and 
has, like the silly traditions of unwritten histo- 
Try, been handed down from one generation to 
another, is happily giving way to the civilizing 
influence of these conventions. 

It is such singing, so barren of refined attrac- 
tions, and the false teachings of self-made and 
self-entitled singing masters, who have infested 
our rural districts, which has brought dishonor 


and imme- 


| upon both sacred and ‘social music, and sur- 
rounded a delightful and profitable recreation 
| with frivolous and common-place associations. 

But the holding of these festivals is an era in 

| musical history. Conducted by one whose 

| inte lligent mind is stored by a life time of musi- 
| cal study, instruction and composition, their 
| exercises are refined, delightful, critical and 
scholarly, and in every incident and progres- 
| sive step, full of interesting novelty. 

To the friends and guardiaus of general edu- 
cation,these conventions are events of great im- 
| portance, as every day more fully developes the 
physical and intellectual expediency of placing 
vocal music among the useful branches of in- 
| struction in Common Schools, Seminaries and 
| Universities. 

To teachers of schools ‘ies desire to keep 
pace with the sure footed spirit of the age, such 
opportunities of readily availing themselves of 
| the high acquirements and ripe experience of 
| the composers of our most popular psalmody, 
are most irivaluable. 

In charge of such men as William B. Brad- 
bury we believe that these conventions alone are 
able to accomplish a musical revolution in our 
country, by elevating the character and quali- 
fications of teachers, by raising the standard of 
musical taste, by demonstrating the utility of 
musical practice, and by inspiring the people 
at large with a deep-rooted love of song. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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’ 
EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 





The few extracts we make this month from 
different journals in various parts of the State, 
| shows quite a waking up, in School Matters, 
and we hope will excite commendable emula- 
| tion. The feeling in regard to Union Schools, 
is growing stronger and stronger throughout 
the state. 





Scnoo. Mertixe.—The annual mecting of 
our School District was held at the old brick 
sehool house on Monday evening of last week. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as folllows: 

-Hf. A. Conger, Clerk, 8. M. Billings, Treasu- 
rer, Louis Vincent, Director. 

The officers were empowered to act as a 
building committee, in completing the new 
brick house now in process of construction.— 
The sum raised will finish the building ia fine 
style. It is the intention of the committee to 
have the house completed by the middle of No- 
vember. The district meeting was well attend- 
ed and the utmost good feeling prevailed.— 
Whitewater Gazette. 

A Goon Ipra.—The Plattville American says 
that the two school districts of that town have 
resolved upon a union. 
and it finds favor 


This is the true policy, 
throughout the Western 
States. In educational matters the force 
and means must be concentrated, for the 
greatest diffusion of a thorough knowledge. 
| It is only by a union of means that good school- 
can be built and properly furnish@d, and suita- 
ble teachers procured. 

Scuoon Mertine.—At an adjourned School 
Meeting held at the Old School House, on Tues” 
day evening. The report of the District Treas- 
urer was read, by which it appeared that some- 
thing over $3000 had been paid on the con- 
tract for building the new house, and that about 
$2500 more would become due on the expira- 
tion of the contract next July. 





D. Taylor, Esq., from the committee appoint- 
ed at a previous meeting to make an estimate 
of the probable amount of tax to be raised for 
school purposes the ensuing year, reported that 
the Teachers Fund would probably reach about 
$1700, which, according to the wages paid the 
last year, would be abundantly sufficient for the 
purpose ; also that about $2500 more would be 
| required to complete the new house,—that is, 
| to furnish desks, seats, furniture, &e., (which 
was not included in the contract for building,) 
and for fence and out houses, and to plant 
shade trees,—provided the district should fur- 
nish it with Wales’ improved iron furniture, 
manufactured in Boston, as the committee 
would recommend. 

The report of the committee was adopted, the 
tax voted, and a Building Committee consisting 
of Messrs. E. M. McGraw, Charles Zaegel, J. J. 
Brown, Chas. Coffron aud Wim. Farnsworth ap- 
} pointed to take supervision of the completion 









































and finishing the house and outbuildings, and 
improving the grounds. This committee were 
instructed to procure Wales’ furniture above 
mentioned. 

When this shall have been done, the School 
House will have cost the district about $7,500 ; 
but with the right kind of teachers in it, it wil 
be worth double its cost to the city. mee 
City Times. 

DopgE County Musica, Convenrion.—This | 
convention was, says the Horicon Argus, open- 
ed at Juneau, in the new Presbyterian Church, 
on Tuesday the 25th instant. The attendance 
in spite of the mud and rain, has been large and 
enthusiastic, and the convention up to our last 
hearing, has fully equalled their expectations of 
its indefatigable prime-movers—without any ac- 








cident to mar their pleasure, and reflecting last- | 
ing credit to them. 

Scuoo. Census.—We learn from Mr. Orrin | 
Guernsey, who has just finished the enumera- 
tion of children entitled to draw from the school 
fund, that the number is 2022. Truly Wiscon- 
sin is a prolific country, and Janesville is well 
stocked with children.—Janesville Gazetts. 

Mr. Epirorn:—Why can not the people of | 
Mineral Point unite and build a “ Union School 
House”—one building with several apartments 
for the use of the whole village ? 

All who are acquainted with the operation of 
these schools know their advantages, and would | 
not dispense with them on any consideration.— 
It isa fact that with the same outlay of funds 
you can have far better schools, When all send 
to the same school, the scholars can be so classi- 
fied, that is, assigned to the different apartments, 
that a teacher can better attend to fifty scholars 
than he can to twenty-five as they now attend 
school. Yes, f venture the assertion, and those 
who have seen the workings of ‘‘ Union Schools” 
will bear me out in it, you would not need half 
the number of teachers that you now do. 

You could have far better schools, could 
teach the higher branches of study with far less 
expense of apparatus, for maps, globes, &c. 

Again, it secures the same advantages for all 





classes. Every child could go to the different | 
departments of the school according as he ad- 

vanced in his studies. These are the schools } 
most approved by those best prepared to judge | 


in the matter, all over the country. Why can | 
not our citizens unite row and put up one | 
building large enough for the wants of | 


the whole village. It would cost far less thar | 


several buildings of the same character, whic! 
would accommodate all. Now is the time for 
action in this matter. Buildings of some kind 
should be put up énmediately. It is a shame | 
té us, and one thing that is astanding disgrace 
to our village, that while we have “ greg hols 
in abundance,” we have nota single decent 
schoolroom in the place, for the 700 children 
and youth who ought to be in the public schowl. 

Can there not be something done this fall, 
to redeem our past neglect in this respect ? 

A Cirizen. 


In our next number, we shal publish the 
Prospectus ot the second volume of the Jour- 
nal—to be under the control of the Wisconsin | 
Srare TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION. 


‘MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


The Second Musicai Convention and 
Festivals 
NDER the direction of Prof. WILLIM B. BRADBU- 
RX, the distinguished Composer and Musical Con- 
ductor, will be held in this city, commencing on 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11th, 1855, 


continuing three days and evenings, and concluding 









THURSDAY EVENING DECEMBER 13th, 
With a Public Concert. 


The Text Books used f/will be THE SHAWM, or 
HALLELUJAH, and spedimen pages from T'HE NEW 
YORK GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK—a work soon to 


| University. 
mat 








be published. 
‘ Residents of other towns who expect to attend the | 
Convention will have the kindness to advise the recep- 
tion committee thereof by matt at an early date, and 
arrangements will be made for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment of all such members if practicable among | 
the citizens of Janesville; and upon their arrival they 
will please present themselves to either of the Recep- 
tion Committee. 
Membership Cards for Gentlewen, i 
“* Ladies 
Clergymen are cordially inv "ited to attend free at 
charge. 
WILLIAM KEMP, 
F. 8. LAWRENCE, 
8. FOORD, 
Reception Committe. 
J. E. BABCOCK, 
T. BUCKINGHAM, 
ORRIN DENSMORE, 
8. A. MARTIN, 
RUSSELL CHEN KY, 








Directing Committee, 


Janesville, Noy. ist, 1855. 1im2 


Tower’s Elements of Grammar. 


EXT BOOK in the Public Grammar Schools of Bos- 

ton and New York Cities. commended by the 
State School Com ioners of Néw Hampshire. The 
favor with wh ch this little book has been received by 
the public, and the success with which it has been used 
in schools, have bee remarrabe Its design is to les- 
sen the difficulties which the young scholar invariably 
experiences on his §rst induction into the study of 
Grammar. It begins}at the lowest rounds of his un- 
derstanding and leadg him upward in an agreeable 
and attractive manner until he is able to pursuea 
more comprehensive plan of instruction. It teaches 
“one thing at a time?’ and js in this manner enabled 
toteach many varenen succession. To teachers it 





Will be of great convenlence/ and utility, and to schol- 
ars it will afford an unugual facility in mastering the 
difficult Philosophy of 
vorite in the class-room. 
FROM S. Hj} TAYLOR, LL.D., 
Principat of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

“Tt seems to me happily, adapted by its simplicity 
and clearnes: to make t e study of Grammar intelli- 
gent and profitable even forthe child. It is for gram- 
mar what ‘ Co!burn’s First Lessons’ is for Arithmetic : 
it makes the principles cleay without burdening the mind 
with the technics. Iknow of no work so well adapted for 
those beginning the study of Grammar. You have 
done a valuable service td the young in the prepara- 
tion of it; and I am confident that you will find a rich 
reward in the conviction that you have made the study 
of Grammar,which has so often been found —— 
and disheartening, ito the compreh 
the child, as well as attrattive and pleasant. 

“T rejoice at every such fuccessful effort as this in 
the cause of education. 

“ Aug. 87, 1854.” 


FROM THE 0 AMERICAN REView. 


language; it is always a fa- 





“Our schools suffer nojimpdgsition so egregious as the 
cunibrous grammatical ¢ext-bpoks in common use.— 
They serve no earthly jurpose except to overtask the 
verbal memory, and to ‘obscufe the mental perception 
of the pupil. The Grantmar w before us is an hon- 
orable exception. Its definitidns are as simple as lan- 
gusge can make them, and arejin every instance illus- 
trated by examples carefully Bnalyzed. Its rules of 
syrtux are fw, concis¢, and camprehensive. It con- 
tains no irrelevant matter, andjcould be studied with 
interest and profit by an intell igent pupil of seven or 
eight years of age.” 

FROM THE REV. S. pe ARSH. 
Canton, N. H., July 20, 1855. 

“ Dear Str:—I have to acknoq edge the receipt of a 
copy of your ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. The ex- 
cellence of your 1 ttle book havihg been suggested to 
me -ome months since, [procured : acopy for exami- 
nation, and being satisfied of its Worth, above any oth- 
er @rammar for beginners with which I am acquaint- 
ed, introduced it into our schools. Iam happy to say 
that its practical working has confirmed my estimate of 
its worth. Itrustthe time is mear when it shall 
displace in the hands of the younger scholars 
the books which now serve’maitly to bewilder and 
confound the young mind. There is indeed no ‘royal 
road to knowledge,’ but there is a natural and logical 
road, and I congratulate you on having found it.” 

Price 25 cents. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price to the Publishers, 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
No. 60 John st., New York. 


Just Published. 
vo oR’S GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION ; or, Grap- 
UAL EXeRCISES\IN WRITING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
This tukes hitherto unoccupied ground, and consists 
mostly of exercisesin grammatical forms, being a prac- 
tical application of the principles of grammar ona 
new plan, to establistithe uAapir of writing correctly. 
After this habit is fixed, the next important step in 
Composition is ARRANGEMENT. This is taught in a 





| manner ENTIRELY NEW, giving but PROCESS AT A TIME, 50 


simplifying the work as to render essential aid to the 
teacher in imparting a correct and systematic method 
of thinking and writing. 

Price 63cents. Copies for examination sent by mail, 
post paid, on receit of half the retail price to publish- 
ers. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
No. 6) John st., New York. 


New School Books. 


ih peer yg ASTRONOMY NOW READY.—Ele- 
3 ments of Astronomy for Schools and Academies, 
with Explanatory Notes and Questions for Examina- 
tion. By John Brockles y, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College 
Hartford. and author of the “ Elements of Meteorolo- 
gy,” and the “ Views of the Microscopic World.” With 
splendid illustrations. 
In this work the author’has aimed to preserve the 
great principles and facts of astronomy in their integ- 
rity, and to arrange, explain and illustrate them that 
they may stand out boldly defined and be clear and in- 
telligible to the honest and faithful student. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 
By James B. Dodd, A. M., Morrisson, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosephy in Transylvania 








e just examined, with some care, Professor 
Elements of Geomeiry, and, so far as I am ca- 
'e of judging, I conceivgit to be, in many respects, 
decidedly the best work of the kind extant. For sim- 
plicity, exactness and complefeness, it can haye no su- 
perior. Like his Ariihmetig/an gebra, in many im- 
portant particulars his 'y stands pre-eminent 


and alone."—A. L. Ha IN, President of Andrew 
College, 


Dodd's 
pab 























AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY — 
By Prof. Worthington Hooker, of Yale College. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Worthington Hooker, 
M.D., Professor in Yale College. This work is already 
introd: ced into many eminent selools: 

PROF. PEISSNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, on anew 
plan of remarkabie simplicity, and which meets the 
most cordial approval of teachers, 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.— 
With Maps and important additions of ae not con- 
tained in any other School Geography. Also 

BULLION’S LATIN, GREEK AND ENGLISH GRAM- 
MARS AND CLASSIC AUTHORS.| The most popular 
series extant. 

COMSTOCK’S SCIENTIFIC SERTES. Revised with 
the addition of late discoveries. No books of this class 
ever gave so general satisfaction in the school room as 
these. The use of the Philosophy is not only almost 
as <a as the English language, but as the Ger- 
man also 

PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING ¥OR COMMON 
SCHOOLS, is a most vaiuable treatise for every school 
boy and girl. 

THE STUDENT'S READERS, Nos, 1, 2, 8, 4, with 
Primers and Spelling Book. The publishers believe this 
to be by far the best system for teaching pupils to read 
and spell, ever published, and the testimony of teach- 
ers confirm this belief. 


IN PRESS: A ‘ag N ELEMENT ARY ARIFHME- 
TIC. By Prof. J. B. 





PARMER, BRACE & CO., 
No. 4, Courtland Street, New York. 
Sold by H. A. Porter & Co., Rock Island, and by 
booksellers generally. 10 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 












stitution will com- 
3d, 1855, and con- 


E WINTER 
mence on Wedn 
tinues thirteen weeks. 
sides tha regular Colle; 
partment, anda Norma) 
which young men may be 
by a full and thorough En} 
teachers, or to enter with min 
ciplined upon any of the active 
‘A commodious edifice has just b 
vide students with room and board 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 


oyments of life. 


heap rates. 


For the College Classes,............. Raupeeknoue $10,00 
Preparatory Department,........... ye yo 6,50 
Normal and English Department,..........-..-- 5,20 


In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. tf 


Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 


MRS. 8. FOORD, Principal. 
MISS E. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
HE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1855. This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of 8. FoorD, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three dgors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already freceived, is proof sufficient 
that it meets the wants of the community. 
Miss Ruger, who has beef long and favorably known 
to this community as eit 8 will be associated with 
ti 








Mrs. Foord in the care he school. ‘ 
Board can be obtained iy pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a} asonable rate. 
Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United) States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural History, per term of 1) weeks,......... 33,00 
Ancient Geography, Practical Writhmetic, History, 
{ancient and modern,) na lee elles Letters, Phi- 










, (natural,) Botany, Algebra),.........-- $5,000 
ae omit Chemjstry, Rhet n Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Pyley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Lati#,.....-.-...-%4------ $6.00 

Extras —Pencilling, vs mtg Drawi from Na- 
ture, $3; 2ainting in Water Colors, Flowers, Fruit and 
Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes in Water Colors, $8; 
Landscapes in Oil, $5; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. & 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 

J. B. Doe, Esq. 
ie, Wiss March 19th, 1855. itf 


Standard ‘Class Books, 


POR THE ADOPTION OF DIS@RICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
HE following excellent School Books have recently 
been adopted, under, the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 
First, because of their ‘unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, MceGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, MeGuffey’s Eclectic First Rea 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey 
tic Third Reader, McGuifey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
The Hemans Young Ladies’ Reader. 

McQGutley’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following important Schools : 
Public Ward Schools of New York City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Portsmouth, Marietta, Lancaster, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 
Vernon, Steubenville; Union Schools of Mansfield, 
Youngstown, Canton, Ashland, St. Clairsville, Mount 
Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, Putnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Hamffton, Rossville, Leb- 
anon, Xenia, London, Bellefountaine, Tiffin, Akron, 
Elyria, Troy, Ripley, New Richmond, Milan, Ravenna, 
Fremont, Warren, Eaton, Urbana, Oxford, West Liber- 
ty, New Philadelphia, New Lisbon, Cuyahoga Fails; 
Public Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmington, Washington, 
Springfield, Wooster, Carro!lton, Millersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Piketon, Jackson, West Union, Woods- 
field, McArthur, Sarahsville ; City Schools of Wheel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmond, Ind., Cambridge 
City, Maysville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides innumerable Union schools, Select schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, and Schools of all kinds 
throughout the United States. Published by W. B. 
SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. For sale by book-sellers 
generally. otf 


Class Books in Arithmetic. 
AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
» Part Second; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
to Ray’s Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 
gebra, Part Second ; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 
High Schools, Unien Schools, and District Schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, Iilinpis, Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
becoming daily mare and more popular. They are 
used as the regular Text-Books, wholly. or in part, in 
all the following prominent Schools: 

Ashtabula academy, Akron union school, Antioch 
college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ville institute, Albany university, Aberdeen union 
school, Baldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
union school, Bucryus union school, Bellefountaine un- 
ion school, Belmont uniop school, Barnesville institute, 
Beverly college, Bainbridge union school, Batavia pub- 
lic schools, Cincinnati public schools, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe publi¢ schools, Cleveland select 
schools, Cooper female seminary, Cedarville academy, 
Chillicothe seminary, Cincinnati select schools, Colum- 
biana schools, Congress union school, Canfield schools, 
Canton union school, Carroliton public schools, Cuya- 
hoga union school, Cambridge union school, Coolville 
seminary, Dayton public scligols, Delaware seminary, 
Defiance union school, Elyria union schoa', Eclectic in- 
stitue, Eaton union school, Farmer’s college, Franklin 
college, Fredericktown school, Fremont union sohool, 
Fredericksburgh schools, Farmington academy, Geor ge- 
town institute, Georgetown sclools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville schools, Groveport union school, 
Grand river institute, Huron union school, Hudson 
seminary, Heidelberg. coliege, {Hillsborough union 
school, Hopedale academy, Hudgon grammar school; 
Hayesville institute, Hanoverton qnion school, Hamil- 
ton union school, Ironton do., Jefferson do., Jackson 
public schools, Kenton do., Langaster union school, 
Loudonville public schools, London union school, Lima 
academy, Logan public schools, Lithopolis academy, 
Loudonville academy, Madison college, Miami univer- 
sity, Massillon union school, Mansfield public schools, 
Mount Union seminary, Milan seminary, McConnels- 
ville school, Millersburgh public schools, Manchester 
schools, McArthur public schools, Marib: rough union 
a Minerva union school, Muskingum cellege, Mon- 
roeville union school, Mogadore union schvol,. Medina 
union schoo!, Mt. Gilead union school, Mt. Vernon pub- 
lic schools, Middlebury union school, Marysville public 
schools, Marion union school, Mt. Pleasant union school, 
Maumee City union school, New-Hagerstown academy, 

New Richmond academy, Norwalk female seminary, 
New Lisbon uniop school, Norwalk union school, New 
Holland union school, New Richmond school, Oberlin 

















College, Ohio university (at Athens,) Orwell academy, 
Oxford union school, Piqua public schools, Putnam un- 
ion school, Plymouth union school, Pomeroy union 
school, Perrysburgh union school, Piqua public schools, 
Portsmouth academy, Poland academy, Pomeroy select 
academy, Piketon public schools, Ravenna union 
school, Roscoe unjon school, Republic union school, 


{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


Ripley union school, Rock Creek public schools, Ross- | 


ville union school, Sandusky public schools, St. Clairs- 


ville seminary, Sarahsville public schools, Seneca coun- | 
ty academy, Springfield public schools, Sharon college, | 
Somerset public schools, St. Joseph’s college, Salem | 
| union school, Sidney seminary, Shaw academy, Tal- | 


| madge public schools, Tarleton union school, Troy un- 


ion school, Tiffin public schools, Teachers’ seminary, | 


Kirtland; Urbana union school, Upper Sandusky pub- 
| lie schools, Utica union school, Venice union school, 


Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, | 


Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union school, Washington (Guernsey 
| erunty) un on school, Wellsville union school, Wooster 
| graded schools, Waynesburgh union school, West Lib- 
erty union school, Wilmington public schools. Washing- 


ford academy, Waverly public schools, West Union 
public schools, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public schools, Xenia union school, 


and hundreds of others might be named, were it ne- 
cessary. Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
For sale by book-sellers, generally. 5tf 





Boardman, Gray & Co.’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. 








| 





In the | 


| 





DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
§ aye PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 
The Dolce Campana\Attachment is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 


| England, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
| make a perfect piano-farte, and which object is fully 


attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 
The following, from emiinent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :—- 
Albany, June 15, 1849. 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplicjty of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am acquainfed—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost channing effects. 
) Mavrice STRAKOSCH. 
Jenny Lind, after and these pianos during 











her stay in New York, and gt offer places, writes as 
follows : j 

Gentlemen:—It gives mefmuch pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which haye been used by me 
at different times during my stay 1 this country. I 
iththeir qnality and 









ceive the patronage of th 
I remain, gent 
Yours 


New York, 1850. 
EXTRACTS FR 

We have tried and tes 
we have heard many o 
it, and can conscientio 


THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
ed the “ Dolce Cafopana,” and 
our professional bkethren try 
ly recommend it to\the favor 
our readers.—N. Y. Ede. Mirror, Oct., 1849) 
It is the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal. 


our room will not admit. 


entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN, GRAY & Cv. 
Albany, N. Y. 1 





1 ANATOMY, PITYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 
e Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families ; 
458 pages, 150 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Common Schools ;. 190 pages, 83 illus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

8. Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outline Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
sett, three fect by two,) beautifully colored and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 
Price $10. 

5. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s District School Outline Anatomical Plates, 
(3 in a set,) beautifully colored and mounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

For examination, single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in advance: 

Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology " 


and Hygiene, by Mrs. E. P. Cutter,......... cts. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Calvin 

ee Se See bial sce siie Hi i 5icts. 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

ley the same,..§.......20c.cccpece eee 


Books for examination, and Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at reduced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8. E. Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 

Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book-. 
sellers generally. 

The attention of teachers is particularly invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s J7wnan and Comparative Ag vtomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. The work is entireiy new, 
and is adapted:to the use of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Education, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that subject. 


Catvix Crrrer. 
Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. lf 





Evidence of Excelience. 


UNEQUALED MERIT, QOMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 
“JT is believed that no bodks everpresented to the pub- 
lic have met with such\universal approbation as 
those embraced in the EFe'ectic ng rca Series. Not 









only have nearly all the lea@ing practical teachers in 
the State, by their letters, m ted their high appre- 
ciation of their merits, and the satisfaction they-feel 
in using them; but many othérs, whose sphere of in- 
struction isin the higher Deyiartments of Education, 
but who also earnestly labor f@ the progress and:wel- 
fare of the Common Schools, h Le united in this ge 


al voice of approval. The follp¥ing d 
ucators have recommended thenk; 
Rev. #, Mahan, late President, of Oberlin. College ; 
; Rev. G.orge E. Pierce, President W R. College; Rev. 
Prest. Snrith, Marietta College; Rev. John. Covert, 
‘President Ohio Female College; Rev. P. B, Wilber, 

















ton public schools, Waterville-union school, West Bed- | 


Youngstown union school, Zanesville public schools, | 


We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 


Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give | 


Cutter’s Physiological and Anatomical Plates. | 


YH, 





President Wesleyan Female College; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 
ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordon, Prvsitent Albany 
University ; Rév. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
College; Rev. $ A. Heyden, President W. R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. James I. Fairchild, Profes-or in Ober- 
lin College ; Rey. W. L. Harris, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Re¥V. E. L. Magoon, author of “ Or- 
| ators of the Revplution,” “ Repablican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rey. Prof. \D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lymeg Beech r ; Rey. Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 
late Prest. off Wpodward College; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe ; Rev. By F. eft, late Prest. of Genesee Col- 
lege; Rey. Josep! 
College; Rev. Ch4s. Elliott, 
| Belles Letters in th! 
Prof. I. W. Andrew 
Howard, Prest. Ohi 
| University; Rev. J. 
Ohio University. 
FROM REV. 
State Superintendent o, 













of. of Rhetoric and 
Western University of Pa.; Rev. 
Marietta College; Rev. Solomon 
Univers.iy; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
& ai Principal Prep. Dep’t 


| ueators in all parts of th& United States, as perhaps 
| the best Clo ss Books ever ishieG]h—Professor Larrabee. 

Anitimeric.—In this importdnt branch, the works of 
many authors have been cakefully examined, [by the 
State Roard of Education.] kd none found, all things 
considered, equal to Ray’s sg€ries, which embraces 
three books. 7 

Part First is a book of simplé\and easy lessons and 
tebles for young children. ;\ 

Part Second is a very complete\and thorough work 
“on Mental Arithmetic, a branchof siudy too much neg- 
lected in common schools. \ 

Part Third, devoted to Practical Arithmetic, is an 
excellent treatise, and well calculated to make pupils 
thorough arithmeticians. 

They are of the highest order of mérit. 





Professor 


Ray’s works show that the author isa thorough mathe- 
matician, and a skillful and successful instructor.— 
Projessor Larrabee. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. For 
sale by book-sellers, generally. 5tf 





of Standard Scheol Books, 
ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 

AT EW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 

AN these works have lately been published; which, 

with our late publicstions, enable us to offer an en- 

tire set of Standard Books, for Union School Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 

Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 

tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 

books, that have heretof:re been so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annoying, both to teachers and parents. 

Our list embraced some of the most approved text- 

books in the various departments of study, viz: 
SPELLING AND Pronunciation.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching this important, though too 
frequently neglected department, no teacher will fail 
| to appreciate Prices English Speller, Northend’s 
Dictatation Evercixes, Wright's Orthography, and 
Martin's Orthoe pists 
_ Reaprne books.—T¢ wake up the mind, arrest and 
teach the student to read in a natural and and uncon- 
strained manner, Parker’s Series is preferred by many 
of the best teachers. Parker and Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading and Elocution, with principles ra- 
ther than ruies, and copious examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmbnier, of Baltimore—containing 
the choisest and most varied selections in the English 
language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 
ENGLisH Grawmar.—. W. Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old Grammars heretofore published. By it 
! the student is taught to use Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as Theory. 

Rueroric.—Professor Day’s Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
| other work on that subject. 

Evocvution.—Northend’s Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
ican Speaker, contain the choisest selections of pieces 
(Oratorical, Poetical, and Declamatory.) 
| Encuisu Ports. —Professor Boyd, of Geneva, has laid 
| 








our academies and seminaries under lasting obligation, 
| for his annotated editions of the English Poets, viz:— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Task, Table Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Season’s, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 

Hisvory anp Grocrapny.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United Siates, and Usiversal History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Montcith’s Youth’s Menual of Geography (lately pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public schools 
| of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
| take the place of Smith’s and Mitchell’s Primary Geog- 
' 

j 
| 


raphy.) It is adapted both to Primary and Intermedi- 
; ate classes. A more advanced work on Geography, 
prepared by Francis McNally, to follow “ Monteith’s 
Manuel,” will be published in January, 1855. 

Matnematics.—Professor Davies’ works arenow re- 
garded as the National System, being the standard 
tert-Looks in mathematics (in connection with Pro- 
Jessor Bartlet’s works) of the Military Academy of 
the United States,and also in most of the colleges 
throughout the country. Davies’ Arithmetics are the 
Joundation of the whole series, Wewould expecially 
eall your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just 
published. 

Cuampers’ ELemMantary Screxces.—These works are 
not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

PutLosopny, Astronomy, AND MytnoLocy.—Parker’s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachers who 
have used them. McIntyre’s A$tronomy is a very val- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
esting subject. 

Book-KeepinG AND Pexmansnip.—Fulton and East- 
man’s Book-keeping isin extensive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general favor, 

Tue Home Cycropepias, on LIBRARY OF REPERENCE.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a comprehen-. 
sive view of the whole cirole of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, in a portable 
shape, for popular reference, family¥libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the general reader. 

‘Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the palishers, 

1 A, 8. BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-st.,.N. Y. 





Milton Academy. 
ie A. C. SPICER, PrincipsL; Prof. A. Wyrrrorp, 
Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. 8. M. Sprcer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calendar.—Third Term for 1855, opened: on. 
Wednesday, March 28, 1855,—Closes, Wednesday, July. 


4th, 1855. 
EXPENSBS.—Tuition, per term, from... ....%3,50 to $5,00 
te, extra,.....10,00 
\i “ 


Music on the Piano Fi 
Oil Painting, ’ eccoe by 
Other varieties of Painting, 
each, I S = Oe 
Vocal Music, i aay 
Tuition. must be settled in ade Board, from. 
$1,50 to $2 per week. i 
L,.C. MAXSON, Prks’r or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. ; 
Milton, March, 1855. itt: 
\ CHARLES HOLT, PYINTER—JANESVILIE, WIS. 








M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta | 


| has been eutirely sat staeio 
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| has yet come within my notice. 


The more we use the better we like 
“PIERSONS GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, 


i i a common remark of Teachers who are using it.— 
It is adapted to any modern atlas, either of which 
can be purchased separate y, and not only teachers 
but students are velighted with it. acts and locali- 
ties, by its aid, becume indelibly impressed on the mind 
without the labor of conknittiag a whole volume of 
words to memory. 

Geosge Payn Quackenbgs, Rector of Henry Street 
Grammar School, aud well \known as one of the most 
successfui teachers in this ity, says:—* Those who 
desiie a complete and valuable course of geographical 
questions, need look no fugther than Mr. Pierson’s 
work, fcr they will not Le ablp to find a better. 

“TI have used it for some\time past, and the result 
I cheerfully recom- 
of teachers. WM. H. SMITH, 
ol No. 4, New York,” 








mend it to the notice 
* Principal ol Ward Sef 


“ Pierson’s Geographical Questions is the best work 
for adva..cing a class in the stady of Geography that 
J. D. DEMILT, 

* Principal ef Ward School No. 34, N. Y.” 





“T have used Pierson’s Geo; 
some time, and, from experienc 
work is the best arranged and most tho. ough of its 
kind that I have yet seen. I usejit simply because it 
precisely answers its purpose Et up pupils in 


aphical Questions for 
I must state that the 


the minutia of Geograp. y. It ig well suited for Com- 
mon Schools, and I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to the public and to my brother teachers, 
“JOURS J. DOANE, 
“Principal of Watd Sehool No. 35, 
“New York, March 23, 1854.” © 
“We ful y agree with Mr, Doane. 
“A, MURPHY, Prin. Ward School No. 16.” 
“N.P. BEERS, Prin. Ward School No. 15.” 
“SAM’LST. JOMN, Prin. Ward Schoel No. 26.” 


hesitate to say that it is superior © any work on that 
subject that has come under myjobservation. Iam 
confident that its general aigpftion as a text book by 
our high schools and seming ould be considered 
by all who feel an interes anch of science, as 
an omen of good. BALL, M. A., 

* Prineipal ton Academy.” 


“Thave thorovgh!y examined ¥ book, and do not 







. MJ KIM 
f Kin 























“*It supplies a deficiend 
by teachers generaliy while gi 
re p.y. Itembraces an adi 
tions in the first part for the 


ich must have been felt 
ing instruction in Geog- 
able; selection of ques- 
ap; of history and ge- 
oud part, and review 
hrougl.out, which renders ipa complete system of Ge- 
ography, and welladaptedgo any gdod atlas. 

“ if its reception is ec to its merits, I think it will 
be generally adoy $ a text boek for schools and 
academies. G. H. STEBBINS, 

“ Principal of Publi¢ School No..12, Brooklyn.” 





“ A recent publication by D. H. Piérson, A. M., call- 
ed‘ ASystemo:. Geograph.eal Questidns,’ contains the 
skeleton of all tae geographical kgowledge that is 
worth the time that is usually devoted to that study, 
an abstract of all that is essential, requiring continual 
reference to maps, and consequently employing both 
the mind and the eye to act im concert in the acquisi- 
tion of that essential kuowledge—by far the most per- 
fect method of app: opriation that wag ever devised. I 
have used almost all the Geographies published for the 
last for'y years, and decidedly preferring this, I have 
adopted it in my establishment. ISAAC F. BRAGG, 

“Staten Island, Chelsca Lyceum, Sept., 1854.” 
| “Experience has demonstrated that the plan isa 
good one, and I most cordially recommend it to parents 
and teachers. SOLOMON JENNER, 

“ Principal of Commercial and Classical School, 75 
Henry street, New York.” 

“TI cheerfully conenr inthe above. J. H. BROWN, 
“Prin. of Chelsea Coll Ins., 230 West 19th-st., N. Y.* 








“ Philadelphia, July, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of Pierson’s Geogra- 
phy, we cheerfully recommend it ag a valuable aid in 
teaching and learning this branch from any Atlas now 
in use, 

“ Nicholas IL. Maguire, Principal Hancock Grammar 
School; P. A. Cregar, 8. E. Grammar School; J. H. 
Brown, Prin. Zane-st. Grammar Sehool; Z. Hopper, 
Prin. Jefferson Grammar School; Geo. A. Piper, N. ¥. 
Grammar School; James C. FiseheryM. D., South West 
Grammar School; John Joyce, Wenacoe Boys’ Gram- 
mar School; das. H. McBride, Prit. Harrison Boys’ 
Grammar School; William Roberts, Prin. Ringgold 
Grammar School; A. H. Laidlaw, Monroe Grammar 
School ; Geo. Yeager, Livingston Grammar School ; H. 
T. Louderback, Mt. Vernon Secomuie School; Evgene 
Smyth, Prin. Ja¢kson Con, Grammar School; James 
M. Bird, Prin. Lomb-st. P. School; G. B. Stuckdale, 
Madison Boys’ Grammar School.” | 

This book has recently been adopted by the Board 
of Education of Milwaukee, and ig rapidly going into 
use wherever its merits become knéwn. 

Sample copies sent to Teachers oi examination, on 
receipt of three letter stamps, to cOver postage. 

Published hy KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 88 John-st., N.Y. 

K. & K. also publish PIERSON’S WEEKLY SCHOOL 
REPORT, showing the daily progress of the Scholar, 
summed up at the close of each week, for the inspeo- 
tion and signature of the Parent or Guardian, thus ac- 
ting as a double check upou the Scholar. This is an 
article that every Teacher ean use to advantage; and 
is afforded much lower than they ean get small lots 
manufactured for. Price to Teachers, 50 cents per do- 
zen. 9m3 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 
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EDIZRORS ANB PRORIETORS. 
TERMS: 
One copy, per Kear, in adyance,....... 200-2000 Fl OO 
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A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the JcurNAt at the following rates :— 
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Nag ova. cn.c 54407 8) od cnnbsapaneiiee dems ..-. 50 00 
Qne-fourth column, one year,........ ‘ 30 60 


Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
proportionate rates. 
: PREMIUMS: 

For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up af the club. 
For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club. 
For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
“jon and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, “ Fern 

Leaves,” by Fanny Fern, or any, new and popular 

work that may be had for $1,35. 

For Ten subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of Godey’s, 

Graham’s, Harper’s, or any three dollar magazine. 
For Twenty subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 tn 
cash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
address George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 

Letters on business or containing remittances, ad- 
dress James Sutherland., 
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